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FOREWORD 

This  publication  presents  the  proceedings  of  a  2-day  national  workshop  on  the  promotion 
of  farm  products  held  at  the  Kellogg  Center  For  Continuing  Education,  Michigan  State  University- 
This  is  the  first  workshop  of  its  kind  devoted  specifically  to  the  subject  of  promoting  farm 
products.  The  workshop  was  initiated  in  response  to  the  growing  interest  in  promotion  among 
producer  organizations,  agricultural  economists,  and  others  concerned  with  maintaining  and 
strengthening  markets  for  farm  products. 

Increased  promotional  activity  by  agriculturally  oriented  groups  has  brought  an  added,  if 
not  new,  responsibility  to  those  concerned  with  enhancing  the  efficiency  and  effectiveness  of 
agricultural  marketing.  Producer  groups  need  answers  as  to  the  feasibility  of  maintaining  or 
expanding  markets  for  farm  products  by  means  of  promotion,  the  most  effective  approach  to 
the  promotional  task  and  a  host  of  related  problems.  To  many  of  these  questions  there  are  no 
ready  and  apparent  solutions.  However,  these  are  the  everyday  problems  with  which  commodity 
groups  are  confronted  in  striving  to  maintain  sound  markets  in  a  competitive  economy. 

It  was  not  envisioned  that  this  workshop  would  necessarily  provide  definitive  answers  to  the 
many  problems  confronting  farmer- supported  advertising  groups.  Rather,  it  was  expected 
that  the  workshop  would  provide  a  common  meeting  ground  where  economists  and  representatives 
of  farm  promotional  groups  could  work  toward  greater  understanding  of  this  most  complex 
area  of  marketing  activity  and  a  greater  appreciation  of  the  problems  of  the  marketing  practi- 
tioner and  researcher.  To  this  end,  program  participants  were  selected  to  provide  a  cross- 
sectional  representation  of  all  segments  of  the  agricultural  community  interested  in  or  concerned 
with  promotion  as  a  means  of  market  expansion. 

The  specific  objectives  of  the  workshop  were: 

(1)  To  focus  on  some  of  the  basic  issues  surrounding  the  development,  execution,  and 
of  promotional  programs  sponsored  by  agricultural  commodity  organizations. 

(2)  To  summarize  information  from  recent  research  which  could  be  used  as  guidelines  by 
commodity  groups  in  improving  promotional  efforts.  In  pursuing  this  objective,  the 
workshop  was  divided  into  two  phases.  The  first  phase  consisted  of  presentation  of 
papers  on  various  aspects  of  promotion.  This  proceedings  issue,  with  one  exception, 
includes  all  of  the  papers  presented.  The  one  exception  is  a  paper  by  Mr.  Joseph  Hudson 
of  the  Snow  Crop  Division,  Minute  Maid  Company,  on  the  subject  of  "Introduction  of 
New  Products  of  Agricultural  Origin."  (Mr.  Hudson  did  not  submit  his  paper  for  pub- 
lication.) 

The  second  phase  consisted  of  work  group  sessions  in  which  cases  were  presented 
to  participants  for  analysis  and  solution.  These  cases  were  designed  to  represent 
actual  promotional  problems  faced  by  commodity  groups  and  provided  an  opportunity 
to  apply  general  knowledge  and  information  gained  from  the  papers  to  the  solution  of 
specific  promotional  problems. 

The  interchange  of  experiences,  ideas,  and  opinions,  emanating  from  discussion 
of  the  case  materials,  provided  an  added  dimension  to  the  sharing  of  knowledge. 
These  case  materials  along  with  a  broad  summary  of  the  group  discussions  are  in- 
cluded in  the  proceedings. 

The  workshop  was  sponsored  cooperatively  by  the  Market  Development  Branch,  Marketing 
Economics  Division,  Economic  Research  Service,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Agricultural  and  Marketing  Utilization  Center  and  the  Department  of  Agricultural  Economics, 
Michigan  State  University.  Peter  L.  Henderson  of  the  Department,  with  assistance  from  staff 
members  of  Michigan  State's  Department  of  Agricultural  Economics,  assumed  major  respon- 
sibility for  developing  program  arrangements. 

William  S.  Hoofnagle 

U.     S.     Department    of    Agriculture 

L..  E.  Boger 

Michigan  State  University 


PROGRAM 

Thursday,  October  26,  1961 

Morning  Session  -  Auditorium,  Kellogg  Center 

Presiding:  Dr.  L„  L.  Boger,  Head, 

Department  of  Agricultural  Economics, 
Michigan  State  University. 

9:00  Welcome  -  Dean  Thomas  K.  Cowden, 

College  of  Agriculture, 
Michigan  State  University. 

9:15  Subject:  "Advertising    Procedures    and   Practices   of   Producer 

Promotion  Groups. 

Speaker:  Dr.  Harper  Boyd,  Chairman, 

Department  of  Marketing, 
Northwestern  University. 

10:15  Coffee  break 

10:30  Subject:  "Client-agency    relationship    and    responsibilities    of 

each  in  conducting  commodity  promotional  programs 
from    standpoint    of    advertising    or  publicity  agency." 

Speaker:  Mr.    Jack    Macdonald,    Vice    President    and   Director, 

Potts-Woodbury  Advertising  Agency, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

11:30  Luncheon  --  Big  Ten  Room 

Afternoon  Session  --  Auditorium,  Kellogg  Center 

Presiding:  Mr.  R.  M.  Walsh,  Assistant  to  Administrator, 

Economic  Research  Service, 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

1:30  Subject:  "Major    problem   areas   facing    commodity   groups    in 

planning  and  conducting  promotional  programs.' 

Speaker:  Mr.  Frank  Freshwater,  General  Manager, 

Perham  Fruit  Corporation, 

Commissioner,  Washington  State  Apple  Commission, 
Director,  Oregon-Washington-California  Pear  Bureau, 
and  Board  of  Directors,  United  Fresh  Fruit  and 
Vegetable  Association. 

2:00  Subject:  "introduction  of  new  products  of  agricultural  origin -- 

things    to     consider    in    reaching    decision   to    market 
product,  techniques  for  use  in  introducing  the  product, 
and     how     commodity     groups     can    best    coordinate 
their    promotional    activities    to    support    introduction 
of  product." 

Speaker:  Mr.  Joseph  Hudson, 

Minute  Maid  Corporation, 
Orlando,  Fla. 

2:45  Coffee  break 


3:00 


3:30 


4:00 


4:30 
7:00 


Subject: 
Speaker: 

Subject: 
Speaker: 

Subject: 

Speaker: 


Master  of  Ceremonies 

Subject: 
Speaker: 


"Extent  of  use  of  in- store  promotional  materials 
and  their  role  in  selling  farm  products," 

Mr.  Les  Frankel,  Vice  President, 
Audits  and  Surveys, 
New  York,  N.  Y„ 

"Psychological  problems  in  the  promotion  of  farm 
products." 

Dr.  James  A.  Bayton,  Vice  President, 

National  Analysts,  Inc.,  and 

Professor  of  Psychology,  Howard  University. 

"Evaluation  of  sales  response  to  commodity  pro- 
motional programs  and  other  related  research  de- 
signed to  aid  in  expansion  of  markets. 

Dr.  W.  S.  Hoofnagle,  Chief  . 

Market  Development  Branch, 

Marketing  Economics  Division, 

Economic  Research  Service, 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 

Question  period  and  announcements 

Banquet  --  Centennial  Room 

The  Honorable  Phillip  Alampi, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
State  of  New  Jersey. 

"The  role  of  research  in  developing  promotional 
programs. 

Mr.  Curtis  Rogers,  Vice  President, 
Market  Research  Corporation  of  America 


Friday,  October  27,  1961 
8:30  Group  I 

Group  II 

Group  III 

Group  IV 

12:00 
1:00 


Study  of  a  State  egg  promotional  organization  which 
carries  out  its  program  in  cooperation  with  a  State 
department  of  markets.    Room  104A. 

Study  of  the  promotional  problems  of  a  national 
organization  advertising  dairy  products.    Room  104B. 

Study  of  a  promotional  organization  advertising  fruit. 
Room  107. 

Study  of  an  organization  promoting  poultry  or  meat. 
Room  110. 

Luncheon  -  Big  Ten  Room 

Four  work  group  summaries  --  8  minutes  each. 
Conclusions  and  outlook  for  promotion  of  farm  prod- 
ucts --  10  minutes. 
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Advertising  Procedures  and  Practices  of 
Producer  Promotional  Groups 

by 

Harper  Boyd,  Professor  and  Chairman 
Deparmtnet  of  Marketing,  School  of  Business 
Northwestern  University 
Evanston,  Illo 

My  talk  this  morning  is  based  largely  on  the  results  of  a  study  made  by  North- 
western University  under  contract  to  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
entitled  "A  Survey  of  Advertising  Procedures  and  Practices  to  Develop  a  Manual 
for  the  Use  of  Producer  Promotional  Groups,'*  The  rationale  for  this  study  is  that 
producers  and  other  agriculturally  oriented  groups  have  been  organizing  in  increasing 
numbers  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  or  enhancing  through  promotions  the  com- 
petitive positions  of  specific  commodities  or  commodity  classes,,  There  are  over 
1,000  such  groups  engaged  in  some  type  of  agricultural  commodity  promotional 
activity,  which  for  many  represents  a  comparatively  new  field  of  endeavor.  It  is 
reasoned  that  many  of  these  groups  do  not  have  sufficient  funds  to  employ  the  special- 
ized personnel  required. 

Specifically,  the  objectives  of  this  study  were  to  conduct  a  survey  by  personal 
interviews  using  the  case  study  approach  to: 

1.  Determine    the    organizational    structure   used   by    such  groups  to  administer 
the  promotional  activities. 

2.  Determine  the  advertiser  =  agency  relationships  and  responsibilities  in  carrying 
out  promotional  programs. 

3.  Ascertain    how    payments    to    advertising    and    public  relations  agencies  are 
allocated   among  the   different    services  provided  by  large  and  small  agencies. 

The  sample  was  composed  of  35  promotion  groups,  18  producer  coop  groups, 
17  commercial  food  processing  and  distributing  firms,  and  35  advertising  agencies 
and  public  relations  firms,  for  a  total  of  105  units.  The  specific  firms  to  interview 
were  selected  according  to  the  following  requirements:  (1)  the  major  classes  of 
agricultural  products  were  to  be  represented;  (2)  the  organizations  selected  were 
to  be  distributed  over  three  size  groups  and  four  census  regions;  and  (3)  there 
were  to  be  recognized  leaders  among  the  activities  represented.  All  interviewing 
was  done  by  mature  men  with  MBA  degrees  and  teaching  experience.  The  field- 
work  was  done  between  July  and  November,  I960.  The  interviewees  were  exec- 
utives or  their  key  assistants  who,  for  the  most  part,  were  highly  cooperative  con- 
sidering that  the  interviews  were  of  long  duration. 

PROFILE  OF  PROMOTION  GROUPS 

Before  getting  into  some  of  the  major  findings  it  is  important  that  we  look 
briefly  at  the  characteristics  of  the  various  promotion  groups.  Advertising  agencies 
will  be  discussed  later  in  this  paper  under  a  separate  section. 
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Producer  Promotion  Groups: 

The  groups  interviewed  promoted  a  variety  of  agricultural  products  and  only- 
three  promoted  under  a  group  brand  name.  Fourteen  promoted  fruit  and  processed 
fruit  products,  11  promoted  dairy  products,  6  promoted  meat  and  poultry  products, 
and  4  promoted  vegetables  and  field  crops.  As  to  the  annual  dollar  volume  of  the 
goods  marketed,  the  range  was  from  a  low  of  $350,000  to  over  $16  billion.  Two 
reported  the  dollar  volume  to  be  under  $2  million,  13  said  $10  to  $100  million,  8 
reported  $100  million  to  $1  billion,  and  2  said  over  $1  billion.  Interestingly  enough, 
10  said  they  "didn't  know". 

When  asked  to  specify  the  proportion  of  their  group's  output  to  total  industry 
output,  18  said  100  percent,  7  said  75  to  99  percent,  5  said  25  to  66  percent,  and 
5  reported  that  they  didn't  know.  In  discussing  the  geographical  area  over  which 
their  group  marketed  their  product,  21  said  "national,"  8  said  "statewide,"  3 
said  "regional,"  1  said  "internationally,"  1  reported  "metro  area,"  and  1  said, 
"it  depends  upon  the  campaign." 

The  median  figure  of  annual  promotional  expenditures  for  this  group  was  $160,000 
with  a  heavy  clustering  of  expenditures  in  the  $135,000  to  $200,000  range.  Some 
21  spent  more  on  nonadvertising  types  of  promotion  than  on  media  advertising. 
A  total  of  3  spent  $1  million  or  more  annually,  9  spent  $200,000  to  $1  million,  and 
the  remainder  spent  less  than  $200,000  annually.  Most  producer  groups  had  been 
engaged  in  some  kind  of  promotional  program  for  a  relatively  long  period  of  time. 
Better  than  half  had  been  promoting  for  more  than  10  years  and  nearly  a  third  for 
over  20  years.     Only  6  had  been  promoting  for  5  years  or  less. 

Producer  Marketing  Cooperatives: 

In  contrast  to  the  previous  group,  all  but  one  coop  interviewed  promoted  under 
a  brand  name.  Eight  of  the  respondents  promoted  dairy  products,  5  promoted  fruits 
and  vegetables,  and  3  promoted  a  variety  of  products  including  poultry,  almonds, 
rice,  walnuts,  peanuts,  etc.  The  annual  dollar  volume  of  the  goods  marketed  by 
the  industry  to  which  the  group  belonged  ranged  from  a  low  of  $2.5  million  to  a  high 
of  $150  million.  Five  stated  the  dollar  volume  to  be  $2.5  to  $5.4  million,  7  said 
$20  to  $35  million,  3  said  $50  to  $80  million,  and  1   said  $150  million. 

With  regard  to  the  proportion  of  the  group's  output  to  industry  total,  the  major- 
ity of  respondents  reported  that  they  "didn't  know".  One  reported  2.5  percent 
another  said  1  percent,  one  stated  "6  percent  of  the  state,"  and  3  gave  answers 
ranging  from  20  to  40  percent. 

The  median  figure  for  promotional  expenditures  made  by  the  respondents  was 
$350,000  annually.  Five  said  they  spent  less  than  $100,000  annually,  7  reported 
spending  amounts  ranging  from  $200,000  to  $400,000,  1  said  $700,000,  and  2  said 
over  $1  million.  The  length  of  time  in  which  the  coops  had  engaged  in  promotional 
activities  was  on  the  average  considerably  longer  than  for  producer  promotion 
groups.  Five  had  promoted  for  40  or  more  years,  4  for  from  20  to  32  years,  another 
4  for  10  to  19  years,  and  3  from  7  to  9  years. 

Commercial  Food  Firms: 


These    firms    all  promoted  under   their   own  brand  name.     The  products  involved 
were     mostly     fruit     juices     and    canned    fruits,    but    packaged  foods,  dairy  products, 
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and  poultry  and  meat  products  were  also  included.  The  volume  of  annual  sales 
ranged  from  $250,000  to  $436  million.  Five  such  firms  had  sales  from  under  $250,000 
to  $4.25  million;  1  had  sales  of  $6  million;  4  from  $10  to  $20  million;  3  from  $36  to 
$63   million;    and   1  had  sales  of  $436  million  (one  refused  to  report  last  year's  sales). 

All  of  these  firms  had  engaged  in  promotional  activities  for  a  considerable 
period  of  time.  Four  reported  annual  promotional  expenditures  of  less  than  $10,000; 
6  were  between  $10,000  and  $100,000;  2  were  between  $100,000  and  $400,000;  and 
4  were  over  $400,000. 

Conclusions  Regarding  Characteristics: 

Although  the  sample  is  small  and  the  sampling  units  not  necessarily  represent- 
ative of  the  various  universes  from  which  they  were  selected,  certain  general  con- 
clusions can  be  made  regarding  their  characteristics.  For  example,  all  are  promoting 
approximately  the  same  food  items  --  fruits,  vegetables,  dairy  products,  and  meat 
and  poultry  products. 

Nature  of  the  Advertising  Task:  This  varies  considerably  between  the  three  types 
of  organizations.  Producer  promotion  groups  do  not  promote  under  a  brand  name 
and  typically  are  responsible  for  the  promotion  of  a  commodity  which  is  sold  over  a 
large    area    and  whose   total   annual    sales    amount   to  many,  many  millions  of  dollars. 

In  contrast,  the  producer  marketing  groups  and  the  commercial  firms  use  a 
brand  name  and  are  responsible  for  promoting  a  small  part  of  total  industry  sales 
over  a  restricted  area. 


Experience  in  Promotion:  All  the  groups  have  had  considerable  experience,  time- 
wise  at  least,  in  promotion.  All  but  6  of  the  producer  promotion  groups  have  had 
6  or  more  years  of  promotional  experience,  while  19  have  had  11  or  more  years. 
With  regard  to  the  producer  marketing  coops,  all  have  had  at  least  7  years  of  expe- 
rience and  9  have  had  20  years  or  more.  All  the  commercial  food  firms  have  had 
many  years  of  such  experience. 

Promotion  Budgets:  The  promotion  budgets  of  the  various  groups  do  not  appear  to 
be  related  to  their  promotion  tasks.  The  producer  promotion  group  has  a  median 
annual  budget  of  only  $160,000,  despite  the  fact  that  they  have  an  unusually  difficult 
task  at  least  in  terms  of  promoting  a  widely  used  commodity  sold  over  a  wide  area. 
Further,  it  must  be  remembered  that  such  groups  have  literally  no  control  over 
the  other  components  of  the  marketing  mix. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  producer  marketing  coops  and  the  commercial  food 
firms  have  larger  budgets  and  yet  they  have  a  far  less  difficult  mission,  since  they 
are  promoting  under  a  brand  name  over  a  less  dispersed  area  and  are  "responsible" 
for  a  far  smaller  sales  volume.  Also,  these  groups  can  integrate  promotion  into 
the  marketing  mix  more  easily  than  can  the  producer  promotion  groups. 
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OBJECTIVES  OF  THE  VARIOUS  GROUPS 

Objectives  are  an  essential  part  of  the  administrative  process.  Without  a  specific 
statement  regarding  the  group's  objectives  it  is  difficult  to  assess  the  group's  plan 
of  action  and  the  organization  which  has  been  set  up  to  implement  the  plan,, 

The  objectives  reported  by  the  producer  promotion  groups  were,  at  best,  so 
general  as  to  be  literally  worthless.  The  typical  responses  here  were  "to  increase 
the  use  of  the  products  and  to  expand  the  market  for  them,"  or  "to  achieve  orderly 
marketing,"  In  view  of  the  limited  control  exercised  by  the  group  over  the  other 
and  perhaps  more  important  parts  of  the  marketing  operation  (product  quality, 
packaging,  price,  channels  of  distribution,  etc.),  it  is  difficult  to  understand  the 
objective  of  "orderly  marketing". 

Producer  marketing  coops  and  commercial  firms  did  no  better  in  stating  their 
objectives.  The  usual  answer  was  "to  increase  sales  and  the  acceptance  of  products 
concerned.  Again,    there   was    no    evidence    of   any  marketing  concept  here  in  which 

the  objectives  of  the  group  are  set  in  terms  of  consumer  satisfactions.  This  indicates 
that  the  groups  are  essentially  product-  and  not  market-oriented.  It  would  have  been 
reasonable  to  assume  that  at  least  a  few  of  the  respondents  would  be  specific  in 
terms  of  their  mission  to  the  extent  of  type(s)  of  users  and  area(s)  to  be  served. 
Unfortunately  none  even  went  this  far. 

Promotional  Objectives: 

In  view  of  the  failure  of  the  respondents  to  perceive  and  articulate  the  overall 
nature  and  scope  of  the  group's  mission  it  would  have  been  surprising  if  the  groups 
had  set  forth  their  promotional  objectives  in  a  definitive  manner.  Unfortunately 
there  was  no  surprise  !  Producer  promotion  groups  typically  reported  that  their 
promotional  objectives  were  either  "to  promote  and  sell  more  of  the  product  and  to 
increase  consumption"  or  "to  increase  consumer  awareness  and  dealer  interest 
in  the  product."  Producer  marketing  coops  and  commercial  food  firms  couched 
their  statements  of  promotional  objectives  in  general  answers  typified  by  the  state- 
ment "to  promote  product  differentiation  and  brand  identification.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  with  a  very  few  exceptions  the  respondents  reported  that  their  pro- 
motional  objectives  had  not  changed  for  a  long  period  of  time. 

Such  vague  statements  about  promotional  objectives  are  especially  serious 
since  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  copy  and  media  personnel  can  function  at  all  efficiently 
without  a  relatively  specific  statement  of  objectives  in  terms  of  market  segments. 
Thus,  there  was  an  almost  complete  failure  to  conceive  of  the  market  as  being 
comprised  of  segments  which  have  different  needs  and  different  values.  There 
was  little  apparent  knowledge  or  even  concern  about  knowing  the  characteristics 
of  nonusers  of  the  product  or  substitute  products.  There  was  also  little  concern 
about  the  industry  structure  and  the  resources  at  hand  to  attain  different  levels 
of  objectives. 

DEVELOPMENT  AND  IMPLEMENTATION  OF  ADVERTISING  STRATEGY 

In  this  section  we  are  concerned  with  advertising  strategy  and  procedures 
and  not  with  such  other  promotional  activities  as  public  relations,  contests,  state 
fairs,  receipe  give-aways,  and  selection  of  promotion  of  "queens 


There  is  little  evidence  to  suggest  that  the  groups  or  their  advertising  agencies 
are  attempting  to  develop  appeals  "scientifically**  or  that  any  considerable  amount 
of  copy  testing  is  practiced.  Only  a  limited  number  of  respondents  reported  doing 
any  research  and  their  knowledge  of  the  research  done  for  them  by  their  agencies 
is  vague. 

Advertising  Agency  Relations: 

The  selection  of  advertising  agencies  appears  to  be  haphazard.  For  example, 
among  producer  promotion  groups  7  could  not  state  how  their  agencies  were  chosen, 
11  could  cite  no  selection  criteria,  and  others  said  "personal  acquaintance,'*  "opin- 
ions of  others,*'  or  "purely  arbitrary,,"  Relations  with  the  agencies  were  reported 
as  being  on  the  informal  sideQ  There  was  little  to  suggest  that  the  advertising  process 
either  during  its  conception  or  its  implementation  was  formalized. 

In  most  cases  the  advertising  agency  was  cited  as  playing  a  major  role  in  the 
development  of  advertising  objectives  and  policies.  This  can  be  viewed  as  both  good 
and  bad  --  good  in  that  the  agency  has  or  should  have  important  skills  of  which  the 
client  should  take  advantage.  It  is  bad  in  that  the  client  may  place  too  much  reliance 
on  the  agency,  which  is  not  and  cannot  be  an  unbiased  party, 

ATTITUDES  OF  ADVERTISING  AGENCIES  TOWARD  THEIR  CLIENTS 

A  deliberate  attempt  was  made  to  select  those  agencies  which  had  as  accounts 
one  or  more  members  of  the  three  promotion  groups.  The  agencies  included  in  the 
sample  ranged  in  their  annual  billings  from  $250,000  to  $328  million.  Two-thirds 
had  billings  of  less  than  $15  million.  Groups  or  firms  selling  food  products  rep- 
resented an  important  part  of  the  billings  of  such  agencies  --  a  total  of  106  "food" 
accounts,    almost    all   of  which  had   been  with  the  same  agency  over  a  period  of  years. 

The  agencies  reported  a  number  of  serious  problems  in  handling  their  agri- 
cultural clients.     These  are  itemized  below: 

1,  The  agency  has  the  problem  of  working  with  several  different  people  and 
thus  it  is  difficult  to  get  decisions  and  maintain  contacts.  The  bureaucratic 
structure  of  some  State-administered  boards  and  commissions  makes  policy 
decisions  hard  to  get  and  in  some  cases  policy  decisions,  once  made,  are 
later  reversed, 

2,  The  agency  feels  it  is  frequently  forced  to  take  sides  with  respect  to  policy 
decisions  and  often  finds  itself  "in  the  middle"  with  the  problem  of  trying  to 
support    a    particular    point    of    view    or     reconcile     conflicting  points  of  view. 

3,  Most  agricultural  promotion  and  marketing  coop  groups  lack  marketing 
sophistication  and  frequently  find  it  difficult  to  justify  the  expenditure  nec  = 
essary  for  advertising  and  promotion  endeavors,  This  causes  the  agency 
to  spend  time  "doing  the  client's  work." 

4,  The  sales  objectives  of  such  groups  are  poorly  defined  and  as  a  result  there 
is  less  budget  continuity  and  certainty  than  is  the  case  with  most  private 
enterprise  firms.  Allied  to  this  is  the  difficulty  of  getting  acceptance  and 
follow-up  of  long-range  advertising  programs.  Also,  too  many  decisions 
are  of  the  emergency  type. 
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5.  Agricultural-type  clients  are  less  inclined  than  commercial  firms  to  experi- 
ment with  new  products  and  new  ideas,  and  are  more  concerned  with  selling 
the  year's  production  than  with  building  long-term  demand  creation,, 

SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

The  criticisms  leveled  at  the  various  groups  promoting  agricultural  products 
are      severe.  But    if    their    practices    were    evaluated  relative  to  other  advertisers 

they  would  not  appear  so  serious0  Advertising  as  it  is  currently  practiced  is  neither 
a  science  nor  a  profession,  We  are  beginning  to  see  the  emergence  of  better  and 
more  sophisticated  methodology,  largely  borrowed  from  the  social  sciences,  but 
it  is  doubtful  if  these  new  ideas  will  have  much  impact  for  quite  some  time. 

In  view  of  the  findings  of  the  study  one  can  and  should  raise  the  question  of 
whether  certain  of  the  groups  should  even  be  bothering  with  promotion,  considering 
the  magnitude  of  their  task  relative  to  their  resources.  The  fact  that  producer 
promotion  groups  have  little  opportunity  to  integrate  their  activities  with  other 
marketing     strategies     means     that     their    assignment    is    made    even  more  difficult. 

All  groups  need  to  have  a  better  understanding  of  advertising  practices  and 
the  role  of  an  advertising  agency.  In  particular,  these  groups  need  to  understand 
the  importance  of  marketing  and  advertising  research,  especially  in  such  areas 
as  market  segmentation,  advertising  appeals,  and  copy  testing. 
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Client- Agency    Relationship    and    Responsibility    of    Each    in    Conducting    Commodity 
Promotional  Programs  From  Standpoint  of  Advertising  Agency 

by 

Jack  Macdonald,  Account  Supervisor 
Potts- Woodbury,  Inc 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Because  of  familiarity  with  the  work  of  our  client,  the  American  Sheep  Pro- 
ducers Council,  and  since  their  major  purpose  is  promoting  two  agricultural  com- 
modities, namely  lamb  and  wool,  I  thought  my  talk  today  might  be  more  worthwhile 
for  you  if  I  used  the  relationship  that  we  as  an  advertising  agency  have  with  our 
client.  So  that  you  will  understand  the  framework  within  which  both  of  us  operate, 
it  would  be  well  to  give  you  a  brief  background  of  the  American  Sheep  Producers 
Council  (A.  So  P.  Co). 

It  was  organized  by  the  sheep  industry  6  years  ago  in  September,  1955  under 
authorization  granted  in  Section  708  of  the  National  Wool  Act.  The  funds  for  this 
promotion  and  advertising  program  come  from  deductions  of  wool  incentive  payments. 
Each  sheep  producer  pays  l£  per  pound  of  wool  and  5£  per  100  pounds  of  unshorn 
lamb.  This  provides  an  annual  promotion  budget  of  approximately  three  million 
dollars.  The  funds  for  wool  incentive  payments  for  which  the  deduction  is  made 
for  promotion  are  derived  from  duties  on  imported  wool. 

There  are  20  State  and  area  sheep  councils  which  designate  a  total  of  130 
delegates  to  the  American  Sheep  Producers  Council.  The  130  delegates  are  termed 
Class  I  members.  State  and  area  sheep  councils  select  a  total  of  39  directors 
from  these  delegates.  Every  director  is  in  the  sheep  business  and  every  part  of 
the  country  is  represented. 

Class  II  members  serve  the  sheep  industry  on  an  extensive  national  or  regional 
basis.  Each  national  organization  provides  one  director  who  has  full  opportunity  to 
participate  in  A.  S.  P.  C,  activities. 

Class  II  members  are: 

National  Wool  Growers  Association 
National  Wool  Marketing  Corporation 
National  Grange 
National  Farmers  Union 
National  Livestock  Producers 
National  Lamb  Feeders  Association 
Pacific  Wool  Growers 
Midwest  Wool  Marketing  Cooperative 

The  American  Sheep  Producers  Council's  purpose  is  to  expand  the  demand 
for  lamb  and  wool  through  promotion  and  advertising*  The  American  Sheep  Pro= 
ducers  Council  as  set  up  does  not  have  the  function  of  conducting  research,  correcting 
any  marketing  practices  nor  trying  to  block  imports.  Its  main  function  is  adver- 
tising and  promotion. 

Our  Client-Agency  relationship  is  founded  on  extensive  two-way  communication. 
Our    agency's    main    office    is    in    Kansas    City.      In  this  office  are  the  agency's  main 
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departments:  Plans    board,     research,    copy,     art,     accounting,    etc.     The  American 

Sheep  Producers  Council  is  headquartered  in  Denver,  Colorado  and  the  agency- 
has  an  office  there  which  acts  as  liaison  for  both  lamb  and  wool.  For  sake  of  clarity, 
the  A.  So  P.  Co  has  two  divisions,  one  called  the  American  Lamb  Council,  the  other 
the  American  Wool  Council.  The  agency  also  maintains  a  New  York  office  which 
concentrates  on  wool.  Since  New  York  is  the  fashion  center  of  America,  it  is  practical 
to  have  a  well  staffed  office  in  this  city.  There  is  a  flow  of  information  between 
each  of  our  offices  and  the  client  by  means  of  numbered  memoranda,  so  that  all 
are  conversant  with  day  to  day  activities.  In  our  working  relationship,  we  found 
that  the  following  division  of  responsibility  seems  practical  for  our  mutual  purpose. 
These,  briefly,  are  the  areas  we  believe  are  the  responsibility  of  the  advertiser, 
or  client: 

To  supply  the  agency  with  complete  information  in  a  thorough  and  continuous 
manner  with  respect  to  the  following: 

1.  Markets  -  An  analysis  of  current  promotional  markets  and  potential  markets. 

2.  Planning     -      The    timing    of    promotions    to  coincide  with  lamb  marketings. 

3.  Type  of  Cuts  to  be  Promoted  -  (This  could  be  related  to  knowledge  of  a 
manufacturers*  line  of  products). 

Information  on  the  development  of  new  cuts.  An  example  would  be  the  pre- 
carved  lamb  shoulder  which  has  caught  on  extremely  well.  To  make  this, 
the  meat  man  slices  the  shoulder  on  his  band  saw  and  ties  the  roast  together 
in  a  matter  of  less  than  a  minute.  This  makes  it  convenient  for  the  con- 
sumer to  cut  and  serve  as  opposed  to  the  more  time  consuming  boning 
and  rolling  on  the  meat  man's  part,  or  the  difficulty  of  carving  on  the  con- 
sumer's part.  The  client  also  advises  about  market  by  market  acceptance 
of  various  cuts. 

4.  Distribution  -  The  client  also  informs  the  agency  on  distribution  providing 
statistical  information  on  marketing  channels:  The  grower,  to  the  meat 
packer,  to  the  retailer. 

5.  Evaluation  of  Results  -  There  is  a  periodic  discussion  of  the  effectiveness 
of  the  promotion  and  advertising  campaigns. 

6.  Budgets  -  The  client  provides  information  on  money  available  for  the  adver- 
tising and  promotional  programs. 

Some  of  the  information  which  the  advertiser  supplies  comes  from  reports  of 
lamb  council  fieldmen  and  home  economists,  and  the  American  Wool  Council  fashion 
specialists.  Information  is  also  obtained  from  frequent  meetings  with  the  council  s 
staff.  An  advertiser  in  industry  has  a  much  easier  task  in  supplying  information 
than  does  an  agricultural  promotional  group.  Particularly,  in  dealing  with  livestock, 
it's  difficult  to  assess  the  movement  of  the  commodity  throughout  the  channels  of 
distribution.  Processors,  understandably,  are  loathe  to  divulge  sales  figures  because 
of  the  fierce  competition  in  their  industry. 

Now,  as  to  the  responsibility  of  the  advertising  agency.  It  is  the  agency's  re- 
sponsibility to  constantly  analyze  and  contribute  to  the  development  of  the  adver- 
tiser's objectives  by  the  following  means: 

1.  Constant  study  of  the  market  situation,  trends,  and  the  marketing  of  the 
advertiser's  commodities  in  general,  including  competitive  activity. 


2.  To  prepare  the  most  effective  advertising  possible:  Applying  experience 
and  techniques  gained  on  other  accounts  where  applicable. 

3.  To  assist  in  other  areas  where  possible;  publicity,  for  example. 

40  To  so  conduct  the  relationship,  that  all  intended  expenditures  to  be  under- 
taken by  the    agency   on  the    client's    behalf   are  first  submitted  for  approval. 

5.  To  conduct  such  advertising  research  as  will  enable  the  agency  to  produce 
more  efficient  advertising.  This  includes  media  studies,  market  studies, 
copy  research  and  testing. 

6.  To  participate  in  conventions  and  meetings  in  the  field  of  the  particular 
commodity, 

7.  To  maintain  confidences  about  the  advertiser's  operations  when  such  need 
is  apparent. 

8.  To  safeguard  advertising  materials  which  are  the  advertiser's  property 
and    take    necessary    precautions    when    they   are   entrusted  to  a  third  party. 

9.  To  refrain  from  handling  accounts  similar  to  and  competitive  with  the 
advertiser's. 

10.      To     review     periodically     the     agency's     performance     on    the    account  as  to 
efficiency,  effectiveness,  economy,  and  qualifications  of  personnel. 

In  working  with  an  agricultural  commodity  group,  and  these  remarks  are  in- 
tended for  general  application,  an  advertising  agency  must  possess  an  overall  mar- 
keting orientation  for  its  client's  commodity.  Long-range  objectives,  as  well  as 
plans  to  solve  immediate  problems,  must  be  weighed.  With  livestock,  for  example, 
production  is  something  that  cannot  be  turned  on  or  off  as  might  an  industrial  pro- 
duction line. 

An  agency  should  also  be  fully  aware  of  its  client's  means  of  obtaining  funds; 
voluntary  contributions  are  one  thing,  a  check-off  system  another.  With  a  complete 
understanding  of  money  matters,  an  agency  then  could  contribute  assistance,  if 
needed,  on  problems  of  budgeting. 

It  is  conceivable  that  there  could  be  opposing  interests  in  the  promotion  of 
a  commodity.  Should  a  perishable  commodity  be  ready  for  market  at  varying  times, 
there  is  the  problem  of  timing  promotion  and  advertising  in  an  equitable  manner. 
The  advertising  agency  must  be  fully  aware  of  inter- organizational  pressures  so 
that  it  may  develop  the  most  satisfactory  overall  program. 

We  are  most  fortunate,  at  our  agency,  in  having  a  client  with  an  experienced 
staff  with  whom  we  work.  The  advertising  director,  for  example,  is  a  man  who 
possesses  a  broad  background  in  advertising.  He  knows  how  advertising  works; 
he  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  all  aspects  of  graphic  arts.  Thus,  our  communications 
are  readily  understood  with  the  result  that  we  almost  talk  to  each  other  in  a  sort 
of  verbal  shorthand.  Also,  because  we  have  a  highly  knowledgeable  client,  adver- 
tising operations  with  costs  can  be  conveyed  to  producers  and  their  questions  an- 
swered first  hand. 
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Undoubtedly,  there  are  some  commodity  promotional  organizations,,  which  be- 
cause of  size,  type  of  personnel,  etc.,  do  not  have  a  person  skilled  in  advertising. 
I  think  it  would  behoove  an  advertising  agency  with  such  a  client  to  make  arrange- 
ment with  one  person  on  the  staff  for  an  informal  and  continued  indoctrination  in 
all  facts  of  advertising.  This  might  save  a  great  deal  of  misunderstanding  later 
on.  The  first  thing,  obviously,  would  be  an  extensive  visit  to  the  agency,  spending 
time  with  each  agency  department.  The  agency  department  heads  would  explain 
and  illustrate  their  functions.  Then  a  tour  could  be  made  of  representative  agency 
supplier  organizations:  a  commercial  photographer,  art  studio,  typography,  engraver 
and  electrotyper,  as  well  as  a  printer,  both  letter-press  and  lithographer.  A  visit 
to  media  that  is  used  would  also  be  worthwhile.  A  tour  of  a  newspaper  plant,  a 
television  station,  a  radio  station  with  its  recording  studios  would  add  additional 
background.  Costs  in  advertising,  just  as  with  almost  anything  we  buy  today,  have 
increased.  A  producer  might  be  agast  when  told  that  a  four  color  page  in  a  certain 
national  magazine  costs  $47,000.  But  when  it  is  known  that  for  this  money  a  strong 
and  attractive  selling  message  will  be  circulated  to  seven  million  homes  for  about 
$6.71  a  thousand,  here  indeed  is  a  bargain  in  a  marketing  opportunity.  Just  imagine 
what  it  would  cost  to  print  a  message  on  a  4f  postcard,  address  it  and  mail  it  to 
seven  million.     The  postage  alone  would  amount  to  $280,000. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  show  you  some  examples  of  the  work  being  done 
by  the  American  Sheep  Producers  Council  and  our  agency.  Perhaps  by  seeing 
these  graphic  examples  projected  from  slides,  some  spark  of  an  idea  might  occur 
to  you  for  adaptation  to  enhancing  your  promotional  efforts  with  your  own  particu- 
lar commodity.  This  presentation  is  pretty  much  along  the  line  of  that  given  to  meat 
packers    and    retailers    at  meetings  when  a  new  market  is  opening  for  lamb  promotion. 

LAMB  PRESENTATION 


Slides 


Comment 


Map-promotion  cities. 


This  type  of  program  has  been  given  in  33 
major  cities  in  the  United  States.  These  metro- 
politan areas  represent  over  50%  of  the  food 
purchasing  in  the  United  States. 


Kick-off  Dinner. 


At  each  of  these  meetings,  we  bring  together 
all  the  national  packer  representatives  as  well 
as  local  packers,  who  are  either  slaughtering 
lamb,    or   who   may   be    a   potential    slaughterer. 


Kick-off  Dinner. 


Invited  are  a  maximum  of  60  leading  retail 
meat  merchandisers,  restaurant  association 
executives,  hospital  dieticians,  home  economists 
and  buyers  who  are  influential  in  the  school 
lunch  program.  The  Mayor  of  the  city  is 
invited  and  representatives  of  the  area  sheep 
producers,  as  well  as  newspaper  food  editors 
and  representatives  from  the  local  press,  radio 
and  TV  stations.  The  latter  have  recorded 
fine  publicity  coverage  of  the  kick-off  act- 
ivities. 
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43  Cuts  Display 


Kick-Off  Dinner 


At  each  meeting,  a  full  variety  of  43  lamb 
meat  cuts  and  samples  of  advertising,  posters 
and   other   promotional   materials  are  displayed 

This  is  a  picture  taken  at  a  recent  new 
market  kick-off  meeting.  Let's  pretend  now 
that  you  are  a  group  of  meat  packers,  re- 
tailers and  others  attending  a  kick-off  dinner 
and  let's  pretend  that  I  am  addressing  you 
as  that  group. 

.  .  o  The  American  Sheep  Producers  Council 
was  founded  in  the  sincere  belief  that  the 
producers  of  lamb  should  do  something  to 
generate  interest  in  their  product  beyond  the 
farm  or  ranch  gate.  It  is  a  self-help  program 
by  sheep  producers  that  has  gained  nation- 
wide recognition  as  one  of  the  truly  workable 
programs  for  agriculture. 


Meat  Market  Scene 


Lamb  can  become  a  demand  meat  item  for 
consumers.  The  sheepman  is  doing  his  part, 
giving  of  his  funds  and  time,  to  promote  his 
products. ..with  your  cooperation  this  program 
will  succeed. 


A.S.P.C.  Objectives 


A.S.P.C.  Objectives  #1 


A.S.P.C.  Objectives  #2 


A.S.P.C.  Objectives  #3 


A.S.P.C.  Objectives  #4 


Market  Counter 


.  .  .  The  function  of  advertising  is  two-fold. 
First,  to  alert  and  excite  the  trade,  to  stock 
lamb,  to  merchandise  lamb,  to  have  it  avail= 
able  for  the  consumer;  and  secondly,  to  excite 
the  consumer  so  that  she  increases  her  pur- 
chases and  acceptance  of  lamb. 

One.  Through  good  illustrations  and  appeal- 
ing recipes,  A.S.P.C.  advertising  encourages 
everyone  to  eat  lamb. 

Two.  Emphasis  on  lesser  known  cuts  en- 
courage users   to    select   a   variety   of  all  lamb. 

Three.  A.S.P.C.  advertising  shows  the  advan- 
tages of  increased  use  of  lamb  in  hotels,  res- 
taurants, institutions. 

Four.  A.S.P.C.  builds  lamb  consumption 
in  low  consuming  U.  S.  markets  with  special 
emphasis  on  areas  in  Mid-America. 

All  A.S.P.C.  advertising  is  planned  to  ac- 
complish nationwide  acceptance  of  all  carcass 
cuts  for  yearround  use  ...  and  to  make  lamb 
a  more  important  item  in  the  retailer's  meat 
case  by  making  it  a  more  important  item  in 
the  American  diet. 
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Lambtime  U.S.A.  Ad 


Here  is  the  ad  that  will  kick  off  our  first 
lamb  promotion  in  your  city.  The  use  of  full 
page  full  color  gives  this  ad  dynamic  impact 
and  every  homemaker  that  reads  your  local 
paper  will  be  conscious  of  lamb  after  this 
ad     runs.         Lambtime     U.S.A.     is    the    theme. 


Lambtime  U.S.A. 


As  you  are  all  aware,  during  the  latter  part 
of  August  and  into  September,  we  experience 
one  of  our  greatest  periods  of  supply  through-* 
out  the  United  States. 


Lambtime  U.S.A.  Carcass 


Lambtime  U.S.A.  Freezer 


In  this  particular  ad,  the  story  is  "The 
Variety  of  Lamb  Dishes  from  Major  Cuts  of 
Lamb."  This  ad  features  nine  delicious  menu 
ideas:  Neck  slices,  shoulder  chops  (both 
round  bone  and  blade  bone),  the  shank,  ground 
lamb  for  lamburgers,  stew,  riblets,  the  leg, 
loin  and  rib  chops,  and  the  pre-carved  shoulder. 

This  ad  also  talks  about  the  smart  way  to 
save  by  buying  a  whole  lamb  cut  up  for  your 
freezer.  Because  lamb  is  a  highly  nutritious 
meat,  abundant  in  high  quality  meat  protein, 
every  ad  has  a  statement  about  the  nutritive 
values  of  lamb. 


Close-up  of  Paula  Owen 


This  little  gal  down  in  the  lower  corner,  Paula 
Owen,  speaks  as  American  Lamb  Council's 
chief  home  economist.  She  is  the  personal 
endorsement  to  the  recipe  and  nutritional  in- 
formation. She  gives  the  ad  the  personal 
touch. 


Lambtime  U.S.A.  Ad 


All  of  our  advertising  contains  our  slogan: 
"Today's  Taste  is  for  New  American  Lamb." 
Notice  the  big  U.S.A.  Fresh  American  lamb. 
Since  our  entire  program  is  paid  for  and 
supported  by  the  American  lamb  producers, 
we  must  distinguish  his  product  from  imported 
products. 


(Slides  of  several  additional  newspaper  ads  were  shown) 


Don  McNeill 


Radio 


This  is  Don  McNeill  of  the  famous  Break- 
fast Club  Show  on  the  ABC  radio  network. 
Don  is  a  real  salesman  for  lamb  and  he  will 
be  talking  to  your  customers  about  lamb  on 
your  local  ABC  station  every  Thursday  and 
alternating  Friday  mornings. 

In  addition  to  the  network  show,  we  plan 
to  use  supporting  radio  commercials  on  your 
most  powerful  local  station. 
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Dine-Out  Shish  Kebab 


We  are  also  talking  to  the  consumer  through 
national  magazines.  We're  appealing  to  the 
dine-out  trade  to  eat  lamb  at  their  favorite 
restaurant.  The     title    of    this    ad    is     "Fire 

Dance.  .  .the  fascinating  story  of  Lamb  Shish 
Kebab."  Since  restaurants  account  for  about 
one-fifth  of  the  total  food  dollars,  these  ads 
are  heavily  merchandised  to  the  restaurant 
business. 


Dine  =  Out  Rack 


The  copy  in  this  ad  reads:  Discover  a  Happy 
Marriage  Secret.  In  other  words,  she  loves 
you  all  the  more  when  you  remember  to  take 
her  dining  occasionally... and  order  an  exotic 
Roast  Rack  of  Lamb. ..of  course. 


Montage 


NRA  Letter 


These  dine-out  ads  appear  in  Holiday,  New 
Yorker,  Sunset  and  Gourmet  magazines. 

On  October  4,  the  National  Restaurant  As- 
sociation executive  offices  wrote  this  letter 
after  seeing  the  ads  I  have  just  shown  to  you 


Journal  of  American 
Dietetic  Association 


"We  are  most  favorably  impressed  with  your 
dine-out  promotion  and  the  excellent  quality  of 
your  ads  to  run  in  the  top  magazines  featuring 
lamb.  The  NRA  Newsletter  will  carry  a  story 
on  the  promotion  to  our  membership  all  over 
the  country.  The  NRA  is  happy  to  cooperate 
in  this  worthwhile  promotion  and  is  grateful 
to  you  for  the  opportunity  to  do  so." 

We  reach  the  school  and  hospital  dieticians 
with  this  ad  which  appears  in  the  Journal  of 
American  Dietetic  Association. 


School  Lunch  Journal 


What's  New  in  Home 
Economics  Ad 
Folded 


What's  New  in  Home 
Economics  Ad 
Open 


And  here  is  an  ad  that  will  run  in  the  School 
Lunch  Journal- -appealing  to  the  school  lunch 
directors     to     include     lamb     on    their    menus. 

This  is  an  8-page  insert  ad  in  What's  New 
in  Home  Economics  read  by  more  than  50,000 
teachers  who  are  responsible  for  planning  and 
teaching  cooking  courses  to  our  young  home  = 
makers  in  the  high  schools  and  colleges  of  the 
nation.  The  subject  of  the  ad  is  7  basic 
cookery  methods,  all  demonstrated  with  lamb. 
This     ad     doubles     as     an     educational    poster. 

It's  perforated  so  that  the  teacher  can  tear 
it  out  of  the  magazine  and  pin  it  on  the  bulletin 
board. 
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Paula  Owen 


American  Lamb  Council's  home  economists 
for  each  city  work  within  a  50  mile  radius. 
Occasionally  it  is  possible  to  go  beyond  this 
area  for  special  projects. 

The  job  is  to  make  the  consumer  aware  of 
lamb  and  urge  more  use  of  it  by  teaching  her 
how  to  prepare  it  properly. 


Home  Economists  on  TV 


Home  Economist  in 
Classroom. 


Home  Economist  and 
Fieldman  in  Demonstration 


Original  Envelope,  Release 
and   Photo 


American  Lamb  Council  home  economists 
present  programs  for  women's  clubs,  home 
demonstration  clubs  and  for  radio  and  tele- 
vision programs  as  illustrated  here. 

She  often  acts  as  guest  instructor  in  the 
classrooms  of  high  schools,  colleges  and  tech- 
nical schools  and  distributes  quantity  recipes 
to  dieticians  in  hospitals.  She  also  works  with 
the  field  merchandiser  on  various  projects  such 
as  point  of  purchase  taste  sampling  and,  some- 
times, in  calls  on  restaurant  and  hotel  chefs 
to  provide  technical  advice.  This  picture  is 
with  school  lunch  program  people. 

Through  American  Lamb  Council  s  Product 
Publicity  Section,  your  local  food  editors  are 
supplied  with  recipes  and  glossy  photographs 
for  publication.  Here  are  some  examples  of 
how  this  material  is  used. 


Color  Food  Editorial 


Montage  of  Product 
Publicity 


This  full  page,  full  color  food  editorial, 
featuring  lamb  appeared  in  the  Dallas  Times 
Herald.    This  is  just  one  example. 

---__and  here  are  a  number  of  food  editorial 
features  for  lamb  used  by  leading  papers 
across  the  country.  Your  local  papers  will 
want  to  take  advantage  of  this  free  editorial 
service. 


Film  Strip 


To  assist  in  the  work  with  schools  and 
women's  groups,  there  are  film  strips  avail- 
able. 


Motion  Picture 


9  Lessons  in  Lamb 


__-__and  motion  pictures.  These  can  also 
be  used  on  TV  or  for  showings  at  P.T.A. 
meetings,  etc. 

-----Available    are    "9    Lessons    in    Lamb' 
for  home   economics  classroom  use  which  have 
proved    unusually    successful.       In  fact,    16,000 
copies   of  this    set   were  distributed  to  teachers 
in  schools  and  colleges  this  past  year. 
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Cutting  Chart,  Recipe 
Folders,  Notebook  Chart, 
Teacher's  Manual 


Market  Display- 


Montage  of  Menus 


In  all  of  these  public  appearances  she  distri- 
butes lamb  recipe  folders,  cutting  charts  for 
teachers  and  pupils  and  a  teacher's  manual. 
To  hospital  dieticians,  she  furnishes  nutri- 
tionally evaluated  recipe  bulletins  and  quan- 
tity recipe  information.  She  even  has  a  bulle- 
tin on  "Outdoor  Barbecuing  for  a  Crowd," 
which   is   popular   with   club   and  church  groups. 

You  have  heard  about  the.  Advertising  and 
Consumer  Sales  activities  designed  to  edu- 
cate, excite  and  influence  consumers  to  buy 
lamb  in  your  stores,  or  to  order  lamb  when 
dining  out  in  your  restaurant. 

All  of  this  important  activity  would  have 
little  effect  if  lamb, ..all  the  cuts  from  the 
carcass... was  not  readily  available  at  retail 
meat  counters  6  days  a  week,  or  offered 
frequently  on  hotel  and  restaurant  menus 
throughout  this  area. 


Lambtime  U.S.A.  Poster 


Montage  of  Lambtime 
Retail  Tie-in 


Recipe  Folders 


Cook  Up  a  Lamb  Feast 
Color  Ad 


Cook  Up  a  Lamb  Feast 
Banner  A-84 


Posters 


You  will  remember  in  the  advertising  portion 
of  this  presentation  a  few  minutes  ago,  we 
talked  about  our  Lambtime  ad- ----here  is 
a  28"  x  36"  poster  in  full  color  which,  along 
with  other  full  color  posters,  is  available 
to  you  for  in- store  displays  to  remind  your 
customers  to  buy  lamb. 

Besides   our   advertising---you  too   will  want 

tell 


to 


con- 


to  advertise  lamb  in  your  ads 
sumers  that  your  stores  are  headquarters 
for  lamb.  Here  are  a  few  samples  of  lamb 
features  by  retailers. 

-----We  will  provide  you  with  recipe  folders 
---some  that  tie-in  with  particular  promotions 
---others  that  tie-in  with  special  seasons  of 
the  year---and  some  that  are  of  a  general 
nature  for  anytime.  We  have  a  variety  of 
5    or    6    recipe   folders   to   fit   almost   any  need. 

Here  is  the  big  store-wide  promotion  sched- 
uled for  January,  1962,  called  "Cook  Up  a 
Lamb  Feast".  There  are  6  cuts  featured 
with  go-together  flavor  mates.  This  ad  helps 
sell  your  meat,  as  well  as  groceries  and 
produce. 

And    here     is   the    center   banner   of  our 

promotion     starting    in    January,     1962,    "Cook 
Up   a   Lamb   Feast."     This  banner- --along  with 


•these  two  posters  and  pennants 
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Other  Material 


Market  Manager  at 
Self-service  Window 


plus    these    two   additional  posters,   the 

"Lamb  Feast"  recipe  folder,  and  the  10  shelf 
talkers  which  help  sell  the  related  items, 
will  make  a  complete  kit  for  the  most  suc- 
cessful store-wide  lamb  selling  event  during 
January  and  February  when  fed  lambs  are 
at  their  finest. 

With  the  impact  of  our  consumer  adver- 
tising and  education  on  one  hand- --and  your 
cooperation     to    make    a    full    variety    of    lamb 

available    on  the  other  hand these  two  factors 

will  meet  at  your  meat  counter  and  in  your 
restaurants  to  produce  new  customers  and 
increased  sales  for  lamb. 


Road  Signs 


Recently  American  Lamb  Council  made  pro- 
vision to  have  4'  x  8*  metal  signs  made  avail- 
able to  sheep  farmers  and  ranchers  across 
the  nation.  Each  can  be  imprinted  with  the 
individual  rancher  s  name  or  his  outfit  as  a 
sheep  producer.  The  Council  pays  part  of 
the    cost    and    the    only    cost  to  the    rancher  is 

$12.50 and    that    includes     shipping    charges. 

The  colors  on  the  sign  are  baked  in  enamel, 
and  we  think  it  would  cost  about  $300  if  an 
individual  wanted  such  a  sign  made  for  him- 
self. With  these  signs  on  the  property  of 
ranchers  and  farmers  adjacent  to  highways 
across  the  nation,  millions  of  people  will 
be  exposed  to  this  lamb  message. 


That    gives   you   an   idea   of  what  is  being  done  on  lamb  advertising  and  promotion. 
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While  most  of  you  attending  this  Conference  work  with  food  commodities,  I 
believe,  you  may  wonder  why  I  will  take  some  time  to  talk  about  wool.  Of  course, 
wool  is  a  farm  product,  too,  and  my  hope  is  that  you  may  see  some  parallels  and 
perhaps  gain  some  answers  to  your  own  problems,  with  an  explanation  of  how  the 
American  Wool  Council,  and  we  at  the  Agency,  promote  wool.  The  Sheep  Industry 
has  two  major  products  --  we  cannot  promote  lamb  and  not  promote  wool,  or  else 
every  advantage  gained  by  one  might  well  be  lost  by  the  other. 

American  wool  has  severe  problems.  Everyone  is  aware  of  the  flood  of  syn- 
thetics, or  man-made  fabrics,  which  are  so  widely  promoted. 

As  for  imports  of  wool,  in  recent  years  considerably  more  wool  was  shipped 
in  that  had  been  processed  into  finished  form,  either  as  fabric  or  finished  garments. 
The  real  significance  of  this  is  that  the  domestic  mills  are  the  only  outlets  for 
American  wool.  In  the  last  12  years,  60%  of  the  American  wool  labor  force  had 
to  find  other  jobs.  Many  mills  have  shut  down.  The  American  Wool  Council  pro- 
gram is  attempting  to  correct  this  situation. 

Our  emphasis  is  on  wool  loomed  in  America.  We  do  not  directly  promote  wool 
grown  in  America  because  most  domestic  wool  is  blended  with  foreign  wool. 

Since  American  mills  seem  to  be  the  key  place  to  start  in  getting  a  sound  pro- 
motion for  wool  under  way,  I  would  like  to  give  you  excerpts  from  a  presentation 
made  a  few  weeks  ago  at  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers'  Con- 
vention. Represented  were  the  leading  textile  mills  of  the  nation.  A  while  ago, 
I  asked  you  to  pretend  you  were  at  a  lamb  kick-off  dinner.  Now,  I  invite  you  to 
pretend  that  you  are  among  textile  people  at  their  gathering. 

The  wool  program,  as  with  lamb,  covers  every  facet  of  the  trade.  This  is  the 
only  way  you  can  develop  a  hard  hitting,  efficient  program.  We  cannot  merely 
advertise  to  consumers,  unless  we  have  first  made  certain  that  the  manufacturers 
have  used  wool  and  the  retailers  have  stocked  all-wool  garments.  We  must  realize 
in  dealing  with  retailers  of  wool  goods  that  we  must  impress  on  them  the  natural 
values  of  wool,  plus  the  many  new  scientific  advantages  that  enhance  its  value. 
Retailers,  in  most  cases,  couldn't  care  less  about  the  fiber  unless  you  can  offer  them, 
first  of  all,  sound  reasons  why  it  is  superior,  and,  perhaps  even  more  importantly, 
what  you  can  offer  them  in  the  way  of  a  promotion  and  advertising  program  that  will 
back  up  their  purchases  of  wool  goods.  We  have  to  admit  that  they,  like  most  every- 
one else,  are  interested  only  in  those  things  that  sell  well  in  quantity. 

The  American  Wool  Council  works  closely  with  three  major  wool  groups  to 
obtain  maximum  impact  for  wool.  Woolens  and  Worsteds  of  America  is  one  of  these 
organizations  which  the  A.S.P.C.  helped  organize  and  which,  for  the  first  time, 
represents  almost  every  segment  of  the  wool  trade,  including  the  producer  of  wool. 
Woolens  and  Worsteds  primary  job  is  to  show  the  American  public  that  American 
wool  products  are  as  good  or  better  than  that  produced  anywhere  in  the  world. 
Woolens  and  Worsteds  also  directs  the  Miss  Wool  of  America  contest,  which  not 
only  benefits  from  considerable  publicity  in  the  contest,  but  also  offers  much  more 
benefits  to  wool,  with  Miss  Wool's  appearance  throughout  the  country  at  department 
stores  and  fashion  shows. 

Another  of  the  wool  organizations  with  which  the  Council  works  closely  is 
Woolknit  Associates,  representing  most  of  the  American  wool  knitters  and  yarn 
manufacturers.  This  organization  does  considerable  publicity  work  for  wool  knits, 
as  well  as  woven  wool  products. 
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The  third  organization  is  the  Wool  Bureau,  representing  foreign  wool  producers, 
which  sponsors  a  program  of  wool  research  and  advertising.  The  American  Wool 
Council  and  the  Wool  Bureau  work  closely  through  a  coordinating  council  in  order 
that  there  will  be  no  duplication  of  effort  and  that  the  broadest  possible  coverage 
will  be  given  to  wool. 

Many  have  shown  a  deep  interest  in  the  popular  "Make  It  Yourself  With  Wool" 
contest  „„<>  and  it's  growing  all  the  time.  The  Council's  Home  Sewing  Division  super- 
vises a  "Make  It  Yourself  With  Wool"  contest  in  cooperation  with  the  Women's 
Auxiliary  to  the  National  Wool  Growers  Association.  This  contest  is  now  on  a 
nationwide  basis  and  the  number  of  entries  is  reaching  into  the  thousands.  This 
contest  is  one  of  the  finest  of  its  kind  in  the  country,  and  is  one  of  two  such  contests 
approved  by  the  National  Association  of  Secondary  School  Principals. 

At  this  textile  manufacturer's  meeting,  the  objectives  of  AWC  were  outlined. 
Briefly,  they  are: 

(1)    The      American      Wool   Council   is    dedicated   to  assisting  American  manufac- 
turing in  the  promotion  of  all  wool  products. 


(2)     We  are  dedicated  to  help  overcome  the  "myth  of  import", 
are  as  good,  if  not  better,  than  anything  produced  abroad. 


American  textiles 


(3)  We  are  dedicated  to  encourage  greater  production  of  all  wool  products  by 
providing  manufacturing  with  a  sound  program  at  the  retail  and  consumer 
levels. 

(4)  We  are  dedicated  to  maintain  the  prestige  leadership  of  wool  and  at  the  same 
time,  aim  promotional  efforts  at  the  relatively  good  volume  levels. 

(5)  And,  most  importantly,  the  American  Wool  Council  is  dedicated  to  assist 
in  cultivating  adequate  markets  for  domestic  wool  products  so  that  all 
segments  of  the  industry;  growers,  processors,  mills,  finishers,  garment 
manufacturers     and     retailers     ...     can     enjoy    a     reasonable    profit  margin. 

How  do  we  go  about  doing  this?  Well,  first,  by  coming  through  the  front  door. 
We  don't  believe  in  forcing  anything  on  the  mill  by  making  deals  with  cutters  and 
retailers.  We  believe  the  textile  manufacturer  is  most  familiar  with  his  own  oper- 
ation     and   by   making   our   program  his   program  --by  our  providing  him  with  an 

additional  sales  tool,  he  can  put  those  dollars  to  work  behind  fabrics  that  will  be  to 
our  greatest  mutual  advantage.  Our  program  becomes  an  American  mill  program. 
American  Wool  Council  money,  in  reality,  becomes  a  sales  force  for  the  mill  industry. 
How  do  we  do  it? 

Well,  let's  take  a  look  at  some  of  the  current  programs. 


Slides 


Comment 


Companies  Dealing  in 
Wool. 


We  talk  about  a  mill  oriented  program.  This, 
of  course,  includes  the  top  companies  and 
spinners.  American  Wool  Council  represent- 
atives have  met  with  top  company  executives 
and  explained  the  program  and  have  received 
valuable  assistance  from  this  group.  The 
cycle     begins,    then,    with    the    top    companies, 
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Fashion  Consultant 


Promotional  Kit 


Promotional  Kits 


Promotional  Kit 


Store  Window 


turer,  lay  out  the  program  and  explain  what 
will  be  done  to  assist  that  manufacturer  in 
promoting  the  featured  merchandise,, 

The  Council  has  a  staff  of  32  fashion  spe= 
cialists  stationed  in  major  markets  through- 
out  the  country,,  Their  job  is  to  merchandise 
all  of  the  AWC  promotions  with  retailers. 
They  assist  with  displays,  fashion  shows,  appear 
on  radio  and  television  on  behalf  of  promo- 
tional efforts,  even  conduct  classes  with  stu= 
dents  in  schools  and  colleges,  as  well  as 
with  women's  clubs  and  groups. 

Long  before  the  ad  ever  runs  --  in  fact, 
if  possible,  prior  to  market  time  --  the  field 
staff  is  provided  with  a  promotional  brochure 
that  explains  all  the  promotions  coming  up  for 
the  seasons.  This  includes  swatches  of  the 
fabrics  to  be  featured  in  the  ads,  the  name 
of  the  manufacturer,  descriptions  of  the  garment, 
size,  color,  and  price  ranges.  If  the  retailer 
carries  the  line,  they  attempt  to  encourage 
him  to  purchase  this  merchandise  when  he 
goes  into  the  market,  against  a  planned  pro= 
motion.  In  this  way,  it  is  felt  the  retailer 
is  influenced  to  purchase  deeper,  and  to  plan 
a  promotion  against  that  merchansie,  which, 
of  course,  should  assure  its  ready  movement 
at  retail.  To  assist  the  retailer,  various  types 
of  promotional  aids  are  provided  him.  Here 
is  a  kit  that  was  mailed  and  hand  distributed 
to  3,000  stores  prior  to  the  Back=To-School 
promotion. 

This  kit  is  part  of  the  over-the-counter 
piece-goods  promotion  that  began  the  latter 
part  of  July,  into  August. 

Here  is  a  kit  that  backs  up  the  men's  wear 
promotion  that  runs  in  October  and  November. 
A  typical  kit  includes  posters,  banners,  3- 
dimensional  displays,  ad  layout  ideas,  window 
display  ideas,  a  manufacturer's  information 
sheet  that  gives  style  numbers,  sizes,  color 
range  and  prices.  The  kit  also  includes  sales 
training  material.  (Kits  on  a  fabric  promotion, 
American  Designer  Promotion  and  a  resort 
wear  promotion  were  shown). 

You've  obviously  noted  in  the  ad  format, 
the  use  of  the  large  WOOL  letters.  The 
product  ...  WOOL  ...  is  used  as  a  prop  in 
the  ads.  The  "O's"  frame  the  models.  But, 
most    importantly,    the    way    the    wool    prop   is 
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Flock  of  Sheep, 


American  Wool  Council 
Advertisement 


spinners  and  mill  organizations,  then  to  the 
garment  manufacturers,  then  to  the  retailers, 
and  finally  the  consumer. 

Our  product  is  wool  ...  so  we  talk  only 
about  wool.  We  recognize  that  other  fibers 
exist  ---  and  that  blends  exist.  However, 
the  Good  Lord  knows  that  the  chemical  companies 
have  plenty  of  dollars,  without  us  diluting  our 
funds  by  helping  them  promote  their  fibers. 
We  talk  only  about  wool  ...  and  that  means 
100%  wool. 

We  split  our  wool  promotion  funds  into  two 
main  parts: 

(1)     The      pure    American    Wool    Council    -- 
that     which     we     pay     for     entirely,    and 


(2)  that  which  we  share  the  cost  on  a  joint 
basis  with  mills  or  through  mills. 
I  11  explain  more  about  the  joint  pro- 
gram later.  You're  looking  at  a  pure 
AWC  ad.  In  all  of  our  ads,  we  list 
the  mill  s  name  and  the  garment  manu- 
facturers name.  We  attempt  to  confine 
an  ad  to  one  mill  and  one  cutter. 


Another  Advertisement 


Another  Advertisement 


In  the  American  Wool  Council  program,  we 
first  determine  the  various  garment  categories 
we  wish  to  promote.  Then  we  determine  the 
types  of  publications  we  should  use  for  each 
category  and  the  number  of  ads  within  each 
category. 

After  we  have  determined  the  category  and 
the  number  of  ads  we  wish  to  run  (and  this 
occurs  after  many  agency-client  meetings),  an 
American  Wool  Council  representative  ap- 
proaches a  mill  who  is  known  to  produce 
fabrics  in  this  category.  The  mill  executives 
are  informed  of  the  desire  to  feature  their 
fabrics  in  this  series  of  ads.  They  are  then 
asked  to  recommend  a  garment  manufacturer. 
The  only  conditions  are  that  it  be  a  good 
name  manufacturer  with  relatively  good  distri- 
bution, and  that  the  manufacturer  purchases 
a  specified  number  of  pieces  in  order  to 
qualify  for  the  program.  In  other  words, 
we  want  to  make  our  advertising  a  sales 
tool  for  the  mill.  Once  a  manufacturer  has 
been  determined,  then  the  ad  becomes  a  sales 
tool  for  him.  Together  with  the  mill  repre- 
sentative, the  American  Wool  Council  repre- 
sentatives   meet   with  the   designated   manufac- 
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Miss  Wool 


Eight=page  Advertisement 


Chart 


used  in  the  ads  lends  itself  beautifully  to  store 
displays.  A  number  of  sets  of  the  word  WOOL  has 
been  produced.  Through  AWC's  field  staff,  retail 
store  tie-ins  are  arranged  and,  as  you  can  see,  it 
makes  a  very  dignified  display.  Major  stores 
throughout  the  country  are  presently  utilizing  the 
letters  in  their  displays.  They  become  an  incentive 
for  the  stores  to  tie-in  with  the  program. 

This  is  the  industry's  "Ambassadress  of  Good 
Wool  l"  She  appears  on  radio,  television,  fashion 
shows  across  the  nation,  and  performs  other 
excellent  good-will  activities.  Here,  we  see 
Miss  Wool  of  America,  pretty  Gale  Hudgens  of 
Hobbs,  New  Mexico,  presenting  an  all-wool  map 
of  the  United  States  to  Vice  President  Johnson. 
The  Miss  Wool  of  America  program  is  conducted 
by  Woolens  and  Worsteds  of  America,  along  with 
the  American  Wool  Council.  Here  is  a  good 
example  of  what  the  growers  and  the  manufac- 
turers do  together. 

We  can't  forget  the  students  of  America.  The 
8-page  ad  appeared  in  the  September  issue  of 
What's  New  in  Home  Economics.  This  book  goes 
to  approximately  50,000  teachers  in  high  schools 
and  colleges.  For  the  second  straight  year, 
this  spectacular  has  set  an  all=time  record  for 
write-in  responses  requesting  educational  mate- 
rials. About  11,000  teachers  have  written  re- 
questing teaching  materials  ! 

Here's  a  chart  that  shows  the  various  stages  of 
processing  from  the  raw  wool  to  the  finished  fabric. 


Contest  Announcement  Ad 


I  would  like  to  point  out  a  few  of  the  elements 
that  go  into  all  ads  .  .  .  American  Wool  Council 
ads  as  well  as  joint. 

Every  women's  wear  ad  contains  the  slogan: 
"There's  nothing  newer  in  Fashion  than  Natural 
Wool  Loomed  in  America".  That  says  two  things: 
That  there's  no  substitute  for  real,  honest-to- 
goodness  wool,  and  that  American  loomed  fabrics 
and  American  made  ready-to-wear  will  challenge 
anything  produced  abroad.  For  men's  wear,  we 
say:  "Nothing  outperforms  Natural  Wool  Loomed 
in  America",  and  for  children's  wear,  it's:  "Noth- 
ing  outwears   Natural   Wool   Loomed  in  America." 

The  national  make  -  it  -  yourself  with  wool  con- 
test is  another  important  phase  of  our  work 
in  cooperation  with  the  women's  auxiliary  of 
our     National     Wool    Growers    Association.      This 
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New  Developments 


Joint  Advertisement 


Another  Joint  Advertisement 


is  one  of  only  2  contests  that  has  the  approval 
of  the  association  of  secondary  school  prin- 
cipals. One  of  the  contest  requirements  is 
that  the  all-wool  fabric  must  be  loomed  in 
America,  We  would  hope  that  eventually  every 
domestic  mill  or  piece-goods  distribtuor  would 
designate  their  cloth  as  loomed  or  made  in 
America.. oby  a  tag  or  on  the  bolt  ends  or  on 
the  salvage. 

New  scientific  developments  that  enhance  the 
natural  characteristics  of  wool  will  be  a  boon 
to     the     industry.  Permanent     creasing     and 

pleating,  and  machine  washability  are  recent 
examples.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  council  to 
encourage  greater  use  of  these  processes  by 
the  industry  and  the  American  Wool  Council 
is  willing  to  assist,  within  the  limits  of  its 
ability,  and  budget,  organizations  who  have  a 
proved,  marketable  process. 

So  far,  you  have  seen  the  program  paid  for 
by  the  American  Wool  Council.  Now,  here 
is  the  program  we  termed. ..JOINT.  The  coun- 
cil pays  up  to  one-half  the  cost  of  these  ads. 
The  intention  is  not  to  subsidize  the  regular 
advertising  program  of  textile  manufacturer  or 
knitter.  It  is  to  provide  something  in  addition 
to  a  mill's  regular  program  that  will,  we  hope, 
stimulate  a  mill's  sales  and  increase  pro- 
duction. 

The  joint  requirements  are  quite  simple. 
The  wool  "device"  must  be  included  in  the 
layout.  The  copy  must  include  a  wool  fiber 
advantage,  our  slogan  and  signature. 

The  American  Wool  Council  sponsors  a  com- 
prehensive program  of  fashion  publicity.  Their 
publicity  agent  Eleanore  Kairalla,  in  New  York, 
prepares  releases  featuring  the  same  mills 
and  manufacturers  that  participate  in  the  ad= 
vertising  program.  This  makes  for  a  thor- 
ough.„.and  coordinated  program. 


The  tremendous  scope  of  the  American  Sheep  Producers  Council's  activities 
in  promotion  and  advertising  certainly  reflects  the  work  that  has  been  done.  We 
can     be     proud     of     the    fact    that    we    have  one  of  the  finest  programs  of  agriculture. 

All  segments  of  the  lamb  and  wool  trade  are  impressed  with  the  promotional 
program.  Here  is  evidence  that  the  American  Sheep  Producer  is  sincere  in  doing 
something  for  his  industry.  This  particular  point,  self-help,  has  been  constantly 
by    leaders     in   government   up  to   the    President  himself. 


If  any  segment 
first  show  the  desire 


emphasized 

of    agriculture    is   to    expect   help   from  the    government,  it  must 

and     determination     to     do     something    to    help    itself.      This  the  sheep  producers  are 

doing  through  the  American  Sheep  Producers  Council. 
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Major  Problem  Areas  Facing  Commodity  Groups  in 
Planning  and  Conducting  Promotional  Programs 

by 

Frank  E.  Freshwater,  General  Manager 
Perham  Fruit  Corporation 
Yakima,  Wash,, 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  - 

Thirty  normal  minutes  -  1,800  seconds  -  to  discuss  the  major  problem  areas 
facing  commodity  groups  in  planning  and  conducting  promotional  programs  suggests 
strongly  the  direct  approach.  Bread  and  butter  consideration;  forget  the  crepe 
suzettes. 

Obviously,  a  glance  at  the  map  to  our  remote  corner  of  the  country  reveals  an 
overpowering  need  for  our  commodity  groups  to  think  national  in  our  distribution 
plans  -  to  the  South  1,200  miles  to  Southern  California,  and,  to  the  East,  3,000  miles. 
This  means  national  promotional  and  advertising  campaigns,,  We  must  think  big. 
We  have  only  a  scant  300  miles  to  the  West  before  our  feet  get  wet. 

I  address  my  attention  to  four  commodity  groups: 

Washington  State  apples, 

Oregon- Washington-California  winter  pears, 
Washington  State  soft  fruits,  and 
Northwest  Bartlett  pears. 

While     there     is     a     similarity     of    problems,     each    group  has  its  special  difficulties 
requiring  special  handling. 

Basic  to  all  groups  is  the  overriding  requirement  for  positive  strength  of  market 
values  at  shipping  point.  No  program  has  the  proverbial  chance  of  a  snowball  in 
Hades  if  shipping  point  selling  rests  on  insecure  ground.  Positive  belief  in  the 
intrinsic  value  of  the  commodity  is  the  cornerstone  on  which  a  successful  promotional 
campaign  is  built. 

Likewise  common  to  all  groups  is  the  matter  of  financing.  This  is  the  stuff 
out  of  which  campaigns  are  built.  There  is  never  too  much  -  always  too  little  to  do 
the  job.  And  all  programs  base  their  financing  on  the  current  crop  to  be  marketed. 
Occasionally  a  war  chest  has  been  painstakingly  accumulated  for  that  ever  so  imminent 
disaster     -     and    just    one    such    season    can    readily  deplete  several  years  of  saving. 

Successful  national  promotional  campaigns  rely  heavily  on  an  experienced 
field  staff.  Trained  promotional  men  who  can  assist  in  creating  active  promotion 
at  store  level  are  essential  to  a  campaign. 

The  Apple  Commission  has  25  men  located  strategically  throughout  the  country. 
The  Pear  Bureau  uses  8  as  does  the  Barlett  pear  group.  Soft  fruits  use  6  or  8  as 
the  crop  requires. 

All  right.  We  have  settled  on  an  estimated  amount  we  hope  will  be  available  to 
finance     some     sort    of    promotion.        We    bravely   believe  there  is  some  suggestion  of 
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unanimity     of     belief     in     the     true     economic    value    of  the  commodity  and  we  have  a 
competent  field  staff.    So,  we  re  in  business.    Now,  all  we  need  to  know  is: 

lo  When  to  start  promoting? 

20  Where  to  start  promoting? 

3»  How  to  start  promoting? 

4.  When  to  stop  promoting? 

So  we  come  to  a  third  area  of  mutual  concern  -  that  of  timing  the  campaigns. 
One  scarcely  advocates  promoting  watermelons  as  a  Christmas  day  dessert  -  or 
holly  wreaths  on  December  26. 

In  the  Apple  Industry  we  observe  a  National  Apple  Week.  There  are  all  kinds 
of  weeks,  such  as  "Be  Kind  to  Your  Mother=in=law  Week"  and  "Stop  Beating  Your 
Wife  Week",  but  National  Apple  Week  is  important  to  the  Apple  Industry.  National 
rate  of  movement  is  significantly  accelerated.  And  we  in  Washington  wholehartedly 
support  this  one  national  promotional  effort.  Except  its  significance  to  the  direct 
increase  in  consumption  of  Washington  apples  is  virtually  immeasurable.  Why? 
Because  too  little  of  our  apples  are  available  in  most  of  the  United  States  when 
National  Apple  Week  is  held.  But,  it's  a  great  idea  and  we  support  it  because  it 
moves  apples  -   somebody's  apples. 

Northwest  Bartletts  can  only  be  promoted  following  California  Bartletts  and 
West  Coast  winter  pears  only  after  all  Bartletts  are  gone.  Washington  soft  fruits, 
such  as  cherries,  apricots,  prunes,  and  peaches,  must  be  promoted  when  they  are 
ready  regardless  of  any  other  soft  fruits  that  may  be  around  for  theirs  is  a  4  to  6 
weeks'  season  at  best. 

So,  the  matter  of  precise  timing  suggests  extreme  flexibility  -  no  long  term 
commitments  such  as  are  required  by  magazine  and  billboard  adversiting.  The 
ability  to  move  quickly  marks  the  successful  campaign. 

Of  course  many  elements  of  a  campaign  must  be  concluded  substantially  ahead 
of  the  actual  campaign.  Three  to  five  weeks  are  necessary  to  secure  and  distribute 
display  material  and  to  obtain  the  support  of  retail  groups  to  tie  their  own  activities 
into  the  campaign.  Serious  consideration  must  be  given  to  other  commodity  campaigns 
so  that  conflict  can  be  avoided.  Pears  find  it  hard  going  during  National  Apple  Week. 
Both  apples  and  pears  are  out  in  left  field  during  citrus  promotions. 

Again  another  area  of  concern  for  all  commodities  is  that  of  guessing  how  to 
spend  its  funds  wisely. 

1.  What  is  the  role  of  advertising?  What  media  to  use?  We  have  run  the  gamut 
from  all  newspaper  to  all  radio.  Sometimes  it  has  been  70/30  or  50/50  or  40/60. 
Soft  fruits  use  radio  because  it  is  fast  and  flexible.  So  do  Bartlett  pears.  Winter 
pears  use  same  of  both.  Apples  because  of  varietal  differences  have  used  both  but 
are  for  this  season  concentrating  on  radio. 

2.  How  frequently  to  promote?  A  store  can  feature  a  commodity  only  just  so 
often.  Conversely,  too  great  a  spread  between  promotions  can  witness  a  passing 
of  interest  in  the  commodity. 

3.  How  to  secure  publicity  food  page  feature  articles  -  as  a  prelude  to  a  campaign. 

4.  What  the  advertising  dollar  will  buy  late  in  the  season? 
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Okeh  !    So  we  have  met  and  conquered  the  many  pitfalls  of  a  promotional  campaign. 

1.  We  have  ascertained  strength  of  market  at  shipping  point, 

2.  We  have  established  the  amount  of  promotional  funds  available, 

3.  We  have  agreed  that  we  should  have  one,  two,  three  or  more  campaigns 
during  the  season. 

4.  We  have  acquired  and  trained  a  competent  staff  of  dealer  service  fieldmen 
to  assist  retail  groups  in  the  campaigns. 

5.  We  have  concluded  we  want  flexibility  and  have  decided  to  use  radio  or  news- 
paper or  both. 

6.  We  have  long  since  ordered  display  material  and  have  placed  it  in  the  hands 
of  the  fieldmen. 

7.  We  have  promises  or  near  promises  from  various  retail  groups  that  they 
will  cooperate  in  the  campaign. 

Everything  is  in  apple  pie  order.    Then  some  well-intentioned  soul  rises  and  says: 

"I    think    we     should     spend    the   bulk   of  our  money  at  the  beginning  of  the  season 
to  get  things  under  way  with  a  bang." 

Whereupon  a  traditionally  late  season  seller  demands: 

"Save    the    bulk    of  the   funds   for  the   late  deal  when  we  will  need  additional  pro- 
moting.' 

Obviously  here  are  two  diametrically  opposed  theories  of  timing.  And  a  good 
case  can  be  made  for  each  point  of  view.  The  ideal  situation  is  sufficient  funds  to 
achieve  both.  But,  as  indicated  earlier,  seldom  is  the  war  chest  sufficient  to  do  an 
adequate  job.  So,  calculated  compromises  are  in  order  and  above  all  planned  flex- 
ibility to  permit  greater  or  lesser  emphasis  early  as  conditions  suggest. 

In  concluding,  I  must  observe  that  the  basic  weakness  of  commodity  group 
promotional  campaigns  lies  in  the  physical  composition  of  the  body  itself.  They 
who  are  doing  the  promoting  have  no  product  to  sell;  those  who  have  the  product  to 
sell  have  no  promotion.  In  spite  of  this  inherent  weakness,  the  groups  of  which 
I  speak: 

Washington  State  apples, 

Oregon-Washington-California  winter  pears, 
Northwest  Bartletts,  and 
Washington  State  soft  fruits 

have    done    remarkable   work   and  have   continued  to    grow  in  strength  and  importance 
throughout  their  many  years  of  service. 

Speaking  as  a  grower,  I  am  gratified  we  have  such  groups  working  out  of  our 
production  area.    Promote  to  persevere;  there  is  no  alternative. 
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Extent  of  Use  of  In- store  Promotional  Materials  and 
Their  Role  in  Selling  Farm  Products 

by 

Lester  R.  Frankel 

Executive  Vice  President 

Audits  and  Surveys  Company,  Inc. 

New  York,  N„  Y. 

The  title  of  my  subject  today  is  twofold.  The  first  part  refers  to  the  extent 
of  use  of  in- store  promotional  materials  and  the  second  has  reference  to  their  role 
in  selling  farm  products. 

I  was  asked  to  speak  today  because  my  company  is  in  the  process  of  collecting 
information  in  these  two  areas  for  the  Economic  Research  Service  for  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  The  first  study  on  the  extent  of  use  is  just  about  completed  while 
the  second  study  is  in  the  process.  So  with  your  permission  I  would  like  to  confine 
my  remarks  to  the  first  study  describing  its  scope,  the  methods  used  and  some  of 
the  findings. 

As  in  all  surveys  we  had  to  start  out  with  clear  and  precise  operational  def- 
initions. We  were  concerned  with  in- store  promotional  material  and  we  were  going 
to  measure  the  existance  of  promotional  material  in  stores  --  What  kind  of  stores? 
There  are  all  kinds  of  stores  which  use  the  material.  There  are  grocery  stores, 
there  are  fruit  markets,  there  are  large  supermarkets  and  many,  many  smaller 
ones.  There     are     roadside     stands     and    there    are  mom  and  pop  stores.    Since  the 

resources  for  conducting  this  study  were  limited  and  since  personal  interviewers 
were  to  be  used,  the  sum  total  of  the  interviewing  had  to  be  as  productive  as  possible. 
It  was  decided  then  to  define  the  universe  of  stores  as  those  supermarkets  which 
had  an  annual  sales  volume  in  excess  of  $300,000.  These  stores  included  chain 
outlets,  voluntary  groups  and  independents.  According  to  the  1958  Census  of  Business 
there  were  about  28,000  of  these  stores  in  the  continental  United  States. 

The  sample  was  selected  by  probability  method  from  a  combination  list  and 
area  frame.  The  total  sample  of  1,815  supermarkets  was  selected  in  such  a  manner 
that  each  outlet  had  a  chance  of  about  1  in  16  of  being  selected.  The  sample  was 
spread  among  100  primary  sample  units. 

The  next  step  was  to  define  the  type  of  material  which  would  be  counted.  Pro- 
motional material  was  point-of-purchases  material  in  stores  designed  to  call  attention 
to,  promote  or  advertise  products  sold  or  services  offered  by  the  store.  Promotional 
material  was  to  include  brand  or  product  promotions,  promotion  of  the  store  itself 
or  promotion  of  the  use  of  trading  stamps.  The  promotion  did  not  necessarily  have 
to  be  confined  to  food  products. 

Not  all  signs  or  posters  were  included  as  promotion  material.  For  example, 
in  a  supermarket  there  are  many  signs  whose  sole  functions  are  to  provide  infor- 
mation to  the  shopper.  These  purely  informative  signs  were  not  included.  Thus, 
a  price  card  which  said  "Eggs  49£  a  dozen"  was  not  considered  promotion,  but, 
if  the  card  said  "Special  Today,  Eggs  49£  a  dozen'*  it  was  counted  as  promotion. 
Another  qualification  was  that  the  sign  had  to  be  temporary  in  nature.  There  was 
no  precise  durational  definition  of  "temporary".  It  could  mean,  days,  weeks,  or 
months     as     long     as     the     sign    was    not    permanent.    A  neon  sign  which  said  "finest 
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produce  in  town"  was  not  included.  Promotional  material,  which  appeared  on  the 
window  of  a  store  even  though  this  material  could  be  seen  only  from  the  outside, 
was  included. 

The  unit  of  measurement  was  the  promotional  piece  and  not  necessarily  the 
display.  Thus,  if  in  the  produce  section  there  was  an  overhead  wire  on  which  were 
hung  four  die  cut  replicas,  each  depicting  three  oranges  with  the  name  Sunkist, 
we  had  a  display  consisting  of  four  promotion  pieces. 

The  data  were  collected  by  interviews  of  Audits  and  Surveys  Company,  and 
the  only  contacts  with  the  store  managers  were  to  obtain  permission  to  observe 
the  material  in  the  stores. 

A  standardized  procedure  was  followed  within  each  store.  The  interviewer 
first  observed  and  recorded  the  material  in  the  windows.  Then  she  proceeded  to 
record  the  general  store  wide  material.     This  included  such  things  as: 

a.  Wall  to  wall  streamers 

b.  Pieces  at  check-out  counters 

c.  Special  display  areas,  i.  e.,  bulletin  boards 

After  this  the  interviewer  proceeded  from  department  to  department  recording  the 
pieces  within  each  department. 

The  information  which  the  interviewers  collected  was  of  such  a  nature  that  it 
became  possible  to  breakdown  the  data  into  their  various  component  parts.  The 
first  type  of  classification  was  with  respect  to  the  store  itself.  The  stores  were 
classified  on  the  basis  of  type  of  operations,  size  of  store  in  terms  of  square  feet, 
number  of  check-out  counters  and  the  existence  of  various  departments. 

The  promotional  material  itself  was  classified  into  many  different  categories. 
The  first  mode  of  classification  was  the  type  of  product  promoted.  Products  were 
broken  down  as  to  belonging  to  dairy  department,  meat,  frozen  food,  produce  and 
grocery  departments  and  non  food  items.  Within  each  of  the  food  departments 
further  breakdowns  were  made.  Promotion  pieces  for  dairy  products  were  further 
classified  into  eggs,  milk,  and  other  dairy. 

Meat  products  were  classified  into:  Fresh  beef,  pork  and  ham,  poultry,  lamb, 
and  other  meats.  Frozen  fruits,  frozen  juices  and  others  were  the  sub-divisions 
within  the  frozen  food  department.  Produce  products  were  classified  into  citrus, 
apples,  other  fruit,  white  potatoes,  other  vegetables  and  other  produce.  Within 
the  grocery  department  the  subdivisions  were  canned  fruits,  canned  vegetables, 
canned  juices  and  other.  Non-food  items  were  classified  as  to  whether  the  promotion 
pieces  were  located  in  the  grocery  department  or  in  some  other  department. 

The  number  of  promotion  pieces  within  each  of  the  above  products  were  counted 
and  totals  were  obtained.  This  total  was  then  broken  down  into  nine  different  clas- 
sifications as  follows: 

a.      Type  of  material 

1.  Cluster  or  Replica 

2.  Posters,  pennants,  streamers  and  banners 

3.  Mobiles  with  danglers 

4.  Price  cards 

5.  Shelf  or  bin  strips 
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6.  Shelf  talkers 

7.  Animated 

8.  Other 

a.  Non-functional 

b.  Functional 

b«      Size  of  piece 
Large 
Small  3  sq.  ft„  or  less 

Co      Material  --  Paper,  cardboard,  other 

do      Color  and  Design  --  Black  and  white,  picture,  printing,  die  cut 

e„      Location  --  i.e.,  how  the  piece  was  attached 

1.  Wall 

2.  Floor 

3.  Wire 

40    On  shelf 

5.    Attached  to  shelf 

f.  Proximity  to  product  advertised 
lo    Less  than  ten  feet 

2,     Ten  feet  or  more 

g.  Who  furnished  or  serviced 

1.  Store 

2.  Manufacturer  or  producer 

3.  Commodity  Promotion  Group 

4.  Trading  Stamp  Company 

5.  Unknown 

h.      Condition  of  material 

i.      Prices  shown  or  not 

All  of  the  field  work  was  conducted  during  the  month  of  June,  1961.  Computed 
schedules  were  then  transmitted  to  New  York  where  the  data  were  edited  and  coded, 
lo  Bo  Mo  punched  cards  were  used  to  pick  up  the  data  from  the  schedules  and  these 
cards  were  later  converted  to  tape  and  statistical  tables  were  produced  directly 
by  I.  B.  M.  1401  computer. 

Some  Highlights 

It  would  be  impossible  to  give  you  today  a  summary  of  the  findings.  The  computer 
began  producing  detailed  tables  about  a  week  ago  and  many  questions  about  the 
extent  of  use  of  in~store  promotion  materials  can  be  answered  from  these  tables. 
Today,  I  would  like  to  present  a  few  of  the  highlights  and  give  you  an  example  of  a 
specific  use  of  these  data. 

The  total  number  of  promotional  pieces  in  use  on  an  average  day  in  June,  1961 
in   28,000    supermarkets   was    3,600,000.      This    is  an  average  of  127  pieces  per  outlet. 

The  use  of  this  material  is  related  to  store  size.  In  the  smaller  stores  of  less 
than    5,000     square   feet,    88   pieces    are   used   on  the  average.    For  middle  size  stores 
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(5,000  to  10,000  sq.  ft.)  the  average  is  132  and  for  the  larger  store  the  average  number 
of  pieces  used  is  167. 

When  we  classify  these  3,600,000  pieces  by  major  type  we  obtain: 

Percent 


All  promotion  pieces  100o0 

In  store  window  7.2 

General  store  promotion  9.6 

Non  food  items  13.1 

Food  items  70.1 

In  total  there  were  2,530,000  promotion  pieces  devoted  to  food  items.  For  the 
remainder  of  this  discussion  I  shall  refer  only  to  the  food  promotion  pieces.  When 
the  pieces  are  classified  on  the  basis  of  type  of  product  we  have: 

Percent 


All  product  types  100 

Grocery  products  41 

Produce  products  22 

Meat  department  products  16 

Dairy  12 

Frozen  food  9 

Some     indications     of    the    nature  of    the    promotion    pieces  is  revealed  when  we 
examine  the  type  of  material: 

Percent 


All  food  promotion  pieces  100 

Promotional  piece  cards  39 
Posters,  pennants,  streamers 

and  banners  23 

Clusters  and  replicas  10 

Shelf  talkers  15 

Shelf  or  bin  strips  7 
Mobiles,  danglers,  animated 

and  other  6 

In  this  morning  s  session  we  heard,  somewhat  of  a  criticism  of  Commodity 
Promotion  Groups.  These  comments  led  me  to  examine  some  of  the  statistical 
data  we  have  on  these  groups.  I  would  like  to  use  this  instance  as  an  illustration 
of  how  the  data  may  be  used.  As  mentioned  previously  the  promotion  pieces  were 
classified     on     the     basis    of    origin    or    source.      Let  us  examine  the  following  table: 
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All  promotional 

pieces 

100 

Store  management 

51 

Manufacturer 

Department 

All  food  :  n  !r>j     :  w   ,  :  n  j    :  Frozen 

urocery    Produce    Meat    Dairy 
products  : : : : ;   food 

Pet.         Pet.        Pet.     Pet.     Pet.     Pet. 

100  100  100  100  100 

56  49  57  35  43 

or    processor  37  41  19  32  55                 52 

Commodity    pro- 
motion   group  10  2  30  8  9                    4 

Other    and    unknown  2  1  2  3  11 

It  would  appear  that  commodity  promotion  groups  supplied  only  10  percent  of 
the  promotion  pieces  and  thus  play  a  minor  role  in  this  area.  However,  we  notice 
that  store  management  supplies  the  bulk  of  the  material  and  also  from  one  of  the 
previous  tables  we  note  that  promotion  piece  cards  account  for  about  40  percent 
of  the  pieces.  Now  from  one  of  the  other  tables  which  I  did  not  show  we  find  that 
practically  all  of  the  promotion  piece  cards  are  supplied  by  store  management. 
Now  if  we  modify  our  thinking  and  ask  ourselves  "What  percentage  of  the  in-store 
promotion  material  originating  from  sources  other  than  the  store  management  is 
supplied  by  commodity  promotive  group  ?  The  following  table  presents  this  infor- 
mation. 


Department 

All  food  :  n  :    r>  '•    in      4.     '•    r\    *  '•    Frozen 

Grocery    Produce    Meat    Dairy 
products  ; \ : : :   food 


Pet.        Pet.       Pet.     Pet.     Pet.     Pet. 


100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

75 

93 

37 

75 

85 

91 

20 

5 

59 

18 

13 

8 

5 

2 

4 

7 

2 

1 

All    non-store 
management    pro- 
motional   material 

Manufacturer    or 
processor 

Commodity    pro- 
motive   group 

Other    or    unknown 


We  see,  now,  that  20  percent  of  the  promotion  material  came  from  commodity 
promotion  groups.  As  to  be  expected  material  by  these  groups  account  for  most 
of  the  material  for  those  products  where  there  are  relative  few  material  or  local 
brands. 

Before  closing  I  should  like  to  emphasize  that  the  study  provides  only  a  snapshot 
of  the  in-store  promotional  material  in  use.  It  does  not  reveal  what  percentage 
of  the  material  received  by  the  store  owners  or  managers  is  actually  used.  It  does 
not  indicate  how  long  the  material  is  used.  Finally  it  does  not  measure  the  effec- 
tiveness of  such  material. 
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Psychological  Problems  in  the  Promotion  of  Farm  Products 

by 

James  A.  Bayton* 

National  Analysts,  Inc. 

Philadephia,  Pa, 

Within  the  time  available,  I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  seven  aspects  of 
psychological  problems  involved  in  the  promotion  of  farm  products,,  These  seven 
problem  areas  exist  for  the  promotion  of  any  commodity;  our  purpose  here  is  to 
apply  them  to  farm  commoditieso  Also,  we  must  remember  that  the  interest  of 
this  group  is  at  the  commodity  level  rather  than  at  the  brand  level.  The  seven  aspects 
to  be  discussed  represent  a  blend  of  certain  concepts  from  systematic  psychology 
with  experiences  in  applying  psychology  in  market  research. 

lo  The  role  of  context  -  In  consumer  research  it  is  relatively  easy  to  slip 
into  the  error  of  concentrating  attention  upon  the  particular  product  of  concern  and 
forget  a  fundamental  psychological  principle,,  This  principle  is  that  response  to  a 
particular  stimulus  is  to  some  extent  a  function  of  the  context  or  setting  within  which 
this  stimulus  exists.  A  case  in  point  would  be  the  research  on  consumer  attitudes 
and  behavior  with  respect  to  eggs  which  we  conducted  for  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture a  few  years  age 

For  the  most  people,  eggs  exist  within  the  context  --  "breakfast,,"  In  order  to 
understand  consumer  behavior  in  this  case  we  must  devote  a  considerable  part  of 
our  investigation  to  this  context.  Our  effort  must  be  to  analyze  the  psychological 
factors  related  to  breakfast  as  a  s  elf  -  contained  entity.  In  this  instance,  we  soon 
learn  that  breakfast,  as  a  context,  is  in  itself  imbeded  in  another  context  --  the  habit 
pattern  represented  by  the  individual's  manner  of  waking  up,  getting  out  of  bed, 
getting  washed  and  dressed,  and  the  amount  of  time  he  has  left  to  be  on  his  way  to 
work  or  to  school. 

Some  people  are  under-consumers  of  eggs  because  of  specific  attributes  of 
eggs  (taste,  for  example).  Others  are  under-consumers  of  eggs  because  of  the  role 
of  breakfast  as  a  context.  A  so-called  "good  breakfast"  isn't  necessary,  they  say, 
because  they  meet  their  nutritional  requirements  in  what  they  eat  in  the  other  meals 
of  the  day.  This  context  interferes  with  egg  consumption  (eggs  are  invariably  in- 
cluded in  the  concept  of  a  "good  breakfast")  but  is  not  due  to  negative  attitudes  toward 
eggs,  per  se.  Of  course,  the  opposite  context  =  -  a  "good  breakfast"  is  nutritionally 
necessary  -  contributes  to  egg  consumption. 

Still  others  are  under-consumers  of  eggs  because  of  the  context  represented 
in  the  waking  up  -  getting  dressed  -  getting  out  of  the  house  pattern.  These  people 
don  t  have  anything  against  eggs  as  a  product,  they  often  really  believe  they  should 
be  eating  a  "good  breakfast."  This  habit  pattern  provides  a  context  which  interferes 
with  their  consumption  of  eggs. 

It  should  be  obvious  that  promotional  problems  will  be  related  to  context  matters, 
as  these  can  be  shown  to  be  influential.  It  might  develop  that  the  primary  promotional 
problem  for  eggs  is  educating  people  to  want  a  "good  breakfast"  as  a  must  for 
meeting   daily  nutritional  requirements.    If,  however,  it  should  turn  out  that  the  major 


*  Also,  Professor  of  Psychology,  Howard  University 
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problem   is   the   waking   up   -    getting   out  of  the  house  context,  one  can  wonder  how  any 
kind  of  promotional  effort  could  break  this  pattern. 

In  the  latter  instance,  we  might  conclude  that  the  "out"  is  to  promote  eggs 
as  a  main  dish  for  some  other  meal  --  dinner,  say.  Here,  of  course,  we  would  run 
into  context  problems  involved  in  "dinner.* 

Even  when  we  acknowledge  that  context  is  a  factor  in  consumer  behavior,  there 
can  remain  the  problem  of  locating  the  pertinent  context,  or  contexts,  for  a  given 
product.  At  National  Analysts,  we  prefer  to  seek  for  the  pertinent  context  through 
use  of  group  discussion  procedures  in  which  consumers  through  cross- stimulation 
of  each  other  invariably  expose  the  critical  or  pertinent  context  areas.  These 
contexts  are  then  investigated  in  the  full-scale  research. 

2.  Discriminating  cues  and  cue-expectancies  -  We  are  referring  now  to  those 
attributes  of  a  product  which  set  it  off  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  insofar  as  the 
consumer  s  perception  is  concerned.  Obviously,  if  there  is  to  be  differential  reaction 
to  products,  consumers  must  discriminate  among  them.  A  given  product  "exists," 
psychologically  speaking,  as  a  pattern  of  cues.  One  pattern  of  cues  "means**  an 
orange;  another  pattern  of  cues  "means"  an  apple;  another  pattern  of  cues  "means" 
a  turkey. 

Within  a  given  basic  pattern  of  cues  (those  "meaning"  an  orange,  for  example) 
there  will  be  further  differentiating  cues,  such  as  thin-skinned  oranges  and  thick- 
skinned  oranges.  The  type  of  package  in  which  a  product  comes  could  serve  as  a 
discriminating  cue. 

Cues  operate  not  only  as  a  mere  device  for  permitting  distinctions  to  be  made 
among  products  but  serve,  also,  as  signs  of  what  one  can  expect,  in  some  respect, 
from  the  product.  The  pattern  of  cues  meaning  an  orange  carries  a  set  of  expectancies 
concerning  taste,  vitamins,  etc.  The  pattern  of  cues  meaning  an  apple  carries  its 
own  set  of  expectancies  about  such  matters  as  taste  and  vitamins.  The  cue  that  a 
garment  is  made  of  wool  can  carry  a  set  of  expectancies  that  is  different  from  the 
set  of  expectancies  aroused  when  the  cue  is  that  the  garment  is  made  of  a  synthetic 
fiber. 

The  concept  of  cue-expectancies  leads  to  possible  problems  in  the  promotion  of 
farm  products.  For  one  thing,  we  need  to  determine  which  of  the  possible  set  of 
cue  =  expectancies  are  most  critical  in  the  decision-making  process  of  the  consumer. 
You  might  be  promoting  a  wool  (cue)  garment  for  its  durability  (expectancy)  when, 
in  the  consumer's  mind,  the  critical  cue=  expectancy  is  wool-warmth. 

The  main  point  here  is  the  need  to  expand  an  earlier  concept.  We  said  that  a 
given  product  "exists,"  psychologically  speaking,  as  a  pattern  of  cues.  This  must 
be  changed  to  --  a  given  product  exists,  psychologically  speaking,  as  a  pattern  of 
cue-expectancies.  Within  this  concept,  a  problem  from  the  point  of  view  of  pro- 
motion, is  to  determine  which  cue-expectancies  are  most  critical  in  differentiating 
one  product  from  another. 

Another  problem  can  be  highlighted  when  we  use  this  concept  of  cue-expectancy. 
This  problem  could  arise  because  of  the  phenomenon  of  generalization  of  expectancy. 
Two  products  could  be  obviously  different  if  we  kept  our  analysis  at  the  level  of 
cues  only  (apples  vs.  pears,  for  example,  when  100  percent  of  the  people  identify 
them  correctly).  But,  many  consumers  might  expect  much  the  same  things  from 
them   -    vitamins,    laxative    qualities,    pleasant   taste  experience,  etc.     This,  of  course, 
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is  the  psychological  basis  which  permits  substitution  of  one  product  for  another 
when  the  same  ends  are  sought.  Thus,  a  promotional  problem  is  always  present 
which  demands  that  a  unique  set  of  cue-expectancies  must  be  established  for  the 
product  of  concern.  An  illustration  of  a  farm  product  encountering  increasing 
difficulty  in  this  respect  would  seem  to  be  butter  as  against  oleomargarine.,  A 
similar  problem  exists  for  farm-produced  fibers  as  against  synthetic  fibers,.  Finally, 
if  there  is  a  generalized  expectancy  with  a  price  differential,  the  choice  has  to  go 
to  the  cheaper  product,, 

Approaching  products  in  terms  of  the  cue-expectancies  associated  with  them 
points  to  another  potential  problem  for  promotion  --  whether  or  not  the  consumer 
is  using  objectively  relevant  cue-expectancies  as  the  basis  for  discriminating  among 
products,,  I  think  a  classic  illustration  here  is  the  matter  of  brown  vs.  white  eggs. 
As  I  understand  it,  this  represents  completely  irrelevant  (in  the  objective  sense) 
cue-expectancies.  In  spite  of  this,  however,  a  particular  cue -expectancy  is  so 
ingrained  in  respective  markets  that  the  opposing  color  of  eggs  can't  be  sold. 

Another  manifestation  of  this  problem  occurs  when  consumers  tie  together 
invalid  cues  and  expectancies.  In  such  a  case  the  consumer  is  using  the  correct 
cue  for  discrimination  purposes  but  has  this  tied  to  an  incorrect  expectancy.  I 
remember  a  survey  I  did  while  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  which  a  surprising 
proportion  of  homemakers  said  that  thick- skins  on  oranges  (cue)  "tells  them*'  that 
the  oranges  are  for  juice  (expectancy)  and  that  thin-skins  "say  '  that  the  oranges 
are  for  eating.  I  have  the  view  that  this  represents  one  of  the  key  difficulties  in 
the  problem  of  promoting  farm-produced  fibers  as  against  synthetic  fibers  --  con- 
sumers are  confused  as  to  what  are  the  valid  cue-expectancies. 

Finally,  these  matters  of  relevancy  and  validity  of  cue-expectancies  are  basic 
to  the  problem  cited  by  many  homemakers  --  their  inability  to  make  quality  dis- 
criminations  within  a  particular  product  category.  When  homemakers  say  they  do 
not  know  how  to  select  the  better  buy  from  choices  of  rib-roast,  aren't  they  saying 
that  they  don't  know  which  cues  are  relevant  and  what  the  cues  mean  in  terms  of 
expectancies?  Or,  in  selecting  eggs  =  which  of  the  several  cues  available  (grade; 
size;  etc.)  are  relevant  and  what  expectancies  go  with  which  cues? 

It  would  appear  that  the  concept  of  cue-expectancies  provides  a  fundamental 
basis  for  designing  research  programs  which  are  to  contribute  to  planning  pro- 
motional programs. 

3.  The  habit  purchase  =  Implicit  in  the  above  discussion  is  the  view  that  all 
consumer  purchases  involve  conscious  decision- making  activity.  There  are  pur- 
chases that  are  based  upon  practically  no  decision-making  activity.  This  is  the 
essential  characteristic  of  a  habit  purchase.  When  the  need  for  the  product  arises, 
the  purchase  is  made  in  an  "unthinking"  operation  --  little  or  no  mental  activity 
enters  into  the  purchase  activity. 

A  case  in  point  would  be  the  person  walking  down  the  street  who  realizes  that 
he  is  thirsty  and  needs  some  taste- refreshment.  The  next  thing  we  know  he  is  at  a 
drug  counter  asking  for  a  soft  drink,  not  milk.  The  point  is  -  he  did  this  automatically; 
his  choice  was  not  based  upon  conscious  decision-making  at  the  moment. 

How  can  you  promote  a  product  to  people  who  are  using  a  competitive  product 
on  this  habit-bound,  no  conscious-activity  basis?  It  would  seem  that  their  "minds" 
are  not  even  available  for  promotion.  In  this  situation,  more  than  any  other,  it 
would    seem  that  point -of- pur  chase   activities    are   demanded.      The  purpose  would  be 
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to  attempt  to  "break  into**  this  non-conscious  activity  while  the  individual  is  on 
the  course  to  his  purchase.  The  more  general  program  (the  usual  media,  etc.) 
would  have  to  be  designed  to  be  thought-provoking,  in  the  first  place,  since  "non- 
thinking** is  the  basic  difficulty.  The  combination  of  such  a  program  with  skillful 
point-of-purchase  activities  might  have  some  success  in  breaking  into  the  habit 
purchase  pattern. 

4.  Barrier  profiles  -  We  have  previously  pointed  out  that  it  is  easy  to  slip 
into  concentration  upon  the  product  and  ignore  the  contribution  of  the  context  within 
which  the  product  exists.  Another  comparable  difficulty  is  readiness  to  concentrate 
upon  why  a  particular  product  is  bought  rather  than  upon  why  it  isn't  bought.  To 
know  why  homemakers  who  use  avocados  do  so  will  not  help  us  too  much  in  planning 
a  promotion  program  directed  toward  non-users  of  avocados.  When,  however,  we 
learn  that  the  principle  barrier  to  use  of  avocados  is  "lack  of  familiarity*'  we  begin 
to  see  some  direction  for  a  promotional  program.  Or,  knowing  the  reasons  home- 
makers  use  ground  beef  are  not  of  much  help  in  promoting  to  non-users  of  ground 
beef;  the  principle  barrier  is  inability  to  tell  grade  or  quality  of  the  product.  A 
study  of  why  people  under- consume  cantaloupes  might  reveal  that  the  problem  is 
more  in  the  area  of  marketing  than  in  promotion  --a  major  barrier  being  that  the 
quality  wanted  is  not  always  available.  The  barrier  profile  operating  against  fresh 
pineapple  consists  of:  Price,  even  in  season;  difficulty  of  preparation;  lack  of 
familiarity;  and  inability  to  tell  quality. 

As  said,  intensive  analysis  of  barrier  profiles  can  contain  important  leads  for 
promotional  programs. 

5.  Sociometric  patterns  in  purchase  decisions  =  This  problem  has  been  rec- 
ognized --  to  what  extent  is  the  person  who  makes  the  purchase  operating  under  the 
influence  of  other  members  of  the  household.  In  our  research  on  barrier  profiles 
we  found  many  instances  where  "family  objections"  was  a  strong  barrier  to  use 
of  a  food  product.  The  only  point  we  have  time  to  make  here  is  that  if  someone 
other  than  the  actual  purchaser  is  controlling  the  purchase  decision  we  really  need 
to  know  all  that  we  can  about  that  individual  (role  of  context,  discriminating  cues 
and  cue-expectancies,  his  barrier  profile,  etc.).  In  most  research  projects,  if  any 
attempt  is  made  in  this  area,  it  is  through  trying  to  get  the  homemaker  to  report 
about  the  other  person.  This  is  hazardous,  to  say  the  least.  I,  frankly,  do  not  know 
of  any  intensive  research  which  has  pursued  the  sociometric  influences  on  purchase- 
decisions. 

6.  Psychological  factors  in  consumer  behavior  as  a  function  of  market  segments  - 
We  can  raise  the  question  as  to  whether  any  of  the  factors  discussed  above  operate 
in  exactly  the  same  way  across  socio-economic  lines?  The  safe  academic  answer 
is  that  some  most  likely  do  but  others  don't.  The  problem  would  be  to  determine 
what    is    the    situation  for  a  given  product.     The  basic  concepts  don't  change  --  context 

operates  upon  the  high  and  low;  the  nature  or  quality  of  the  context  might  be  different. 
One  of  the  interesting  findings  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  egg  study  was  that 
level  of  consumption  tended  to  decrease  as  income  increased.  The  answer  seemed 
to  be  in  the  area  of  context  of  what  constitutes  a  "good  breakfast"  and  why  one  is 
or  is  not  necessary. 

There  is  evidence  that  the  significant  cue-expectancies  can  differ  rather  markedly 
across  socio-economic  lines.  This  is  seen  in  the  "irrational  behavior  of  low- 
income  homemakers  sticking  with  higher-priced  national  brands  while  high-income 
homemakers  make  greater  use  of  lower-priced  private  label  brands.  That  national 
brand-name  (cue)  must  carry  some  very  important  expectancies  for  those  low- 
income  homemakers. 
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For  a  given  product,  are  the  barrier  profiles  different  as  we  go  from  one  socio- 
economic group  to  another?  Or,  are  the  sociometric  influences  different  in  the 
various  socio-economic  classes?  Then,  too,  the  problem  might  exist  in  terms  of 
some     other     method     of     segmenting    the    market    -     region;  urban  -  rural,  age,  etc 

The  answers  to  questions  such  as  these  reveal  the  extent  to  which  a  promotional 
program  has  to  be  "tailored"  to  particular  market  segments.  For  each  such  market 
segment,  however,  we  should  cover  the  range  of  psychological  problems  from  context 
through  sociometric  influences,, 

7.  Psychological  problems  within  the  distribution  channel  -  All  of  our  dis- 
cussion has  been  in  terms  of  psychological  problems  at  the  consumer  level.  If  we 
think  of  the  complete  distribution  channel  as  a  series  of  steps  with  people  performing 
particular  functions  at  each  step  we  are  forced  to  a  rather  trite  statement  -  when- 
ever there  are  people  involved  in  a  process,  their  psychological  behavior  must  be 
taken  into  consideration. 

The  people  at  the  respective  steps  in  the  distribution  process  are  making  decisions 
that  will  have  impact,  ultimately,  upon  what  the  consumer  will  find  available.  These 
decisions  might  even  influence  what  the  consumer  is  in  the  market  looking  for. 
Or,  we  often  find  a  situation  in  which  a  processor  -  based  promotional  program  and 
a  commodity  association  -  based  promotional  program  are  working,  supposedly, 
to  the  same  end  --  increased  consumption  of  some  product. 

We  acknowledge  that  retailer  decisions  and  actions  can  influence  consumer 
choices.  The  attitudes  and  motivations  of  retailers  are  investigated  rather  frequently. 
But  what  about  the  wholesaler?  What  about  the  processor?  What  about  the  product 
development  people  within  the  processor  companies?  What  about  the  advertising 
and  promotion  people  within  the  processor  companies?  What  about  the  top-manage- 
ment people  within  the  processor  companies?  How  thoroughly  do  we  understand  the 
psychology  of  such  people  as  it  relates  to  the  requirements  of  promotional  programs 
directed  toward  consumers.  A  case  in  point  here  is  the  study  National  Analysts 
conducted  several  years  ago  with  the  purpose  of  determining  how  the  promotional 
program  of  the  American  Dairy  Association  was  perceived  by,  and  could  best  be 
integrated  into,  the  sales,  advertising,  and  promotional  activities  of  dairy  processors. 

It  is  my  view  that  this  area  represents  the  greatest  weakness  in  this  field. 
We  simply  do  not  know  enough  about  the  decision- making  process,  and  the  factors 
influencing  it,  within  the  distribution  channels  for  agricultural  commodities. 

In  summary,  I  have  tried  to  define  seven  aspects  of  psychological  problems 
involved  in  the  promotion  of  farm  products.  Some  one  of  the  seven  has  been  applied 
to  many  farm  commodities.  Combinations  of  them  have  been  applied  to  some  farm 
products.  I  know  of  no  farm  product  which  has  been  thoroughly  analyzed  from  the 
point  of  view  of  all  seven  of  these  aspects. 
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Evaluation  of  Commodity  Promotional  Programs  and 
Other  Research  Designed  to  Expand  Markets 

by 

William  S„  Hoofnagle,  Chief, 
Market  Development  Branch,  Marketing  Economics  Division, 
Economic  Research  Service 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
Washington  25,  D„  C. 

Extent  of  the  Promotional  Effort 

For  many  years  advertising  and  promotion  have  been  basic  tools  for  aiding 
large-scale  production  and  distribution  in  our  competitive  economy,  l/  Indications 
are  that  these  tools  have  become  even  more  important  in  recent  years.  This  is 
attested  to  by  the  phenomenal  growth  in  expenditures  for  advertising  and  promotion. 
Last  year,  $11  «9  billion  was  spent  for  promotion,  a  6  percent  increase  over  the 
previous  year  and  more  than  double  the  amount  of  10  years  earlier.  2/  Moreover, 
in  the  past  decade,  the  proportionate  increase  in  promotional  expenditures  exceeded 
that  of  the  gross  national  product. 

Although  many  forces  are  at  work  in  the  economy,  the  sharp  rise  in  expenditures 
may  be  attributed  primarily  to  two  interrelated  forces.  First,  increased  emphasis 
by  both  industrial  and  consumer  firms  on  product  development  and  product  innovation 
has  resulted  in  an  ever  increasing  flow  of  new  products  on  the  market.  With  more 
products  vying  for  the  consumer  dollar,  competition  has  quickened,  giving  rise  to 
increased  advertising  and  promotional  activities.  Secondly,  there  has  been  a  sub- 
stantial growth  in  discretionary  spending  power  since  World  War  II.  3/ 

Consumers  with  discretionary  spending  in  an  affluent  society  such  as  we  enjoy 
can  consider  alternative  choices  in  food,  clothing,  entertainment,  etc.  In  considering 
alternative  choices,  consumers  seek  a  basis  upon  which  to  make  reasonable  value 
judgments  about  what  they  will  purchase  with  their  discretionary  spending  power. 
It  is  in  this  connection  that  advertising  and  promotion  have  come  to  play  important 
roles.  Advertising  is  used  to  shape  the  attitudes,  desires,  and  purchase  patterns 
of  consumers  so  as  to  influence  their  choice  of  alternative  commodities  in  the  market 
place.  With  consumers  enjoying  increased  discretionary  income,  entrepreneurs 
have  stepped  up  promotional  activities  in  an  effort  to  capture  part  of  the  market 
which  this  added  income  engenders.  Thus,  the  increased  emphasis  on  new  products 
and  the  substantial  growth  in  discretionary  spending  have  given  an  impetus  to  ad- 
vertising and  promotion  which  have  made  them  one  of  the  major  competitive  devices 
employed  by  the  firm  in  the  American  economy. 

When  advertising  and  promotion  evaluations  are  viewed  in  broad  perspective, 
the  evaluative  process  takes  on  added  dimensions.  Every  step  in  the  development 
of  the  promotional  program  requires  evaluation  of  one  kind  or  another. 


17  Advertising  is  defined  as  communication  in  purchased  media  to  specified 
audiences.  Promotion  is  defined  to  include  such  activities  as  advertising,  mer- 
chandising, public  and  trade  relations,  etc. 

2/  "Guide  to  Marketing  for  1962.'*     Printers  Ink.     Sept.  1961,  p.  365. 

3/  Discretionary  spending  power  is  defined  as  that  income  over  and  above  that 
required  to  procure  the  basic  necessities  of  life. 
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Obviously,  it  is  impossible  to  touch  on  all  of  the  dimensions  of  program  eval- 
uation here.  Thus,  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  give  only  a  skeletal  analysis  of  some 
of  the  major  areas  which  require  evaluation  along  with  a  suggested  approach  which 
is  believed  fruitful  in  attacking  these  problems. 

Problems  in  Effective  Use  of  Advertising  and  Promotion 

In  spite  of  extensive  utilization  of  advertising  and  promotion  by  firms,  there 
are  many  unresolved  problems  which  negate  its  most  effective  use.  Most  decisions 
relating  to  the  many  questions  surrounding  its  application  must  be  made  purely 
on  an  arbitrary  basis.  This  is  because  of  the  dearth  of  reliable  research  findings 
to  guide  management  in  making  its  decisions.  Thus,  real  problems  exist  in  terms 
of  answering  such  questions  as:  Should  we  advertise?  If  so,  how  much  should  be 
allocated  to  advertising  expenditures?  To  what  segment  of  the  market  should  the 
promotion  be  directed?  What  form  should  the  promotion  take?  And,  did  the  pro- 
motional campaign,  after  being  executed,  register  the  intended  impact  on  demand 
for  the  product?  These  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  problems  with  which  management 
must  wrestle  in  the  promotional  arena.  And  to  many  of  these  questions,  the  firm 
has  only  its  individual  judgment  to  rely  upon  in  arriving  at  decisions.  Such  indi- 
vidual judgment  may  or  may  not  be  compatable  with  the  most  effective  advertising 
approach.  So  long  as  these  circumstances  continue,  advertising  and  promotion, 
except    by    chance    or    accident,    can  never    realize    its  maximum  potential  usefulness. 

Needed  Analytical  Framework 

From  the  preceding  statement,  it  is  clear  that  considerable  analytical  effort 
needs  to  be  directed  at  the  entire  advertising  and  promotional  complex  to  provide 
a  sounder  basis  for  evaluation  of  the  many  questions  that  arise.  The  long-range 
objective  of  such  analytical  pursuits  should  be  the  development  of  a  body  of  theory 
and  principles  from  which  management  can  draw  in  solving  its  everyday  advertising 
and  promotional  problems. 

Both  theoretical  formulations  and  field  investigations  are  needed  to  make  a 
maximum  contribution  to  evaluating  promotional  problems.  Theory  provides  creative 
guideposts.  It  gives  direction  to  actual  investigations.  Market  research,  on  the 
other  hand,  discovers  reality.  In  combination,  these  two  techniques  provide  a  powerful 
analytical  approach  to  developing  systematically  the  knowledge  and  understanding 
that  are  needed  to  evaluate  adequately  the  promotional  problems  confronting  producer 
groups  in  our  modern  day  society.  The  long-range  objective  of  the  advertising  and 
promotional  research  program  in  the  Marketing  Economics  Division  is  to  make 
contributions  along  these  lines. 

It  is  appropriate  to  consider  some  of  the  basic  problems  commodity  promotional 
groups  face  in  arriving  at  decisions  relative  to  promotion  and  indicate  the  role  that 
theory  and  market  research  can  play  in  evaluating  them. 

Responsiveness  of  Product  to  Promotional  Stimuli 

The  question,  "Should  we  promote?"  is  perhaps  the  most  basic  and  important 
one  that  organized  comodity  groups  ponder  in  considering  the  feasibility  of  expanding 
markets. 
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Theoretical  approaches  reinforced  by  market  research  appear  to  be  the  most 
promising  avenues  for  attaining  this  objective. 

On  a  priori  grounds,  it  appears  that  the  response  of  a  product  to  promotion 
might  be  related  to  characteristics  of  consumer  demand  for  the  commodity.  For 
example,  the  relative  elasticities  of  demand  with  respect  to  price  and  income  might 
be  basic  economic  characteristics  that  affect  the  promotability  of  a  product.  If 
the  price  of  a  commodity  has  comparatively  little  effect  on  quantity  purchased, 
consumers  apparently  buy  rather  fixed  amounts  and  do  not  vary  their  purchases. 
The  implications  under  these  circumstances  might  be  that  advertising  and  promotion 
offer  little  potential  for  stimulating  sales  of  commodities  having  a  relatively  low 
price -quantity  relationship. 

This,  however,  is  a  theoretical  postulation  and  actual  market  research  studies 
can  play  a  part  in  its  verification  or  rejection.  In  this  connection,  market  research 
should  be  aimed  at  providing  an  inventory  of  case  studies  indicating  the  relation- 
ship between  promotional  effectiveness  and  demand  elasticities  for  a  variety  of 
products.  A  basis  will  thereby  be  provided  for  formulating  generalizations  for  use 
in  forecasting  the  responsiveness  of  a  product  to  promotion.  This  approach  is  a 
vital  part  of  our  research  program  in  the  Marketing  Economics  Division  that  is 
establishing    elasticities    of  the    responsiveness  of  agricultural  products  to  promotion. 

Studies  of  the  relationship  between  the  characteristics  of  consumer  demand  for 
a  commodity  and  its  promotability  should  not  be  restricted  to  demand  elasticities 
but  should  also  include  a  more  intensive  analysis  of  the  consumer  preference  struc- 
ture. 4/  Rather  than  assuming  that  the  consumer  preference  scale  is  given,  inves- 
tigations should  be  undertaken  to  ascertain  the  origin,  stability,  and  real  meaning 
of  consumer  preferences.  If  research  studies  could  link  consumer  preferences  to 
institutional,  social,  and  temporary  influences,  they  could  be  separated  into  permanent 
and  transitory  categories.  Those  preferences  based  upon  transitory  influences 
probably  would  be  more  susceptible  to  change  by  advertising  and  promotion  than 
those  falling  within  the  permanent  category.  The  latter  would  represent  those 
preferences  which  remained  rather  fixed.  The  results  of  these  studies  would  provide 
guidelines  for  evaluating  the  feasibility  of  expanding  demand  for  a  product  by  pro- 
motion. 

The  Department  in  its  advertising  research  program  has  not  as  yet  delved  too 
deeply  into  this  area.  However,  it  is  hoped  that  this  promising  area  can  be  explored 
in  future  research. 


Sales  Appeal 

Another  evaluation  which  must  be  made  is,  what  sales  appeal  or  combination 
of  appeals  will  be  most  effective  in  triggering  purchase  response  among  consumers. 
A  great  deal  of  reliance  must  be  placed  upon  market  analysts  and  psychologists  in 
developing  ideas  for  alternative  promotional  appeals.  However,  once  the  appeal 
is  selected,  its  effectiveness  should  be  further  evaluated  before  it  is  executed  in 
the  overall  campaign. 

In  this  connection,  market  research  can  play  a  role  by  applying  the  acid  test 
by    measuring   the    impact   of  the    appeal   on    sales.     This  can  be  accomplished  through 

4/  For  a  more  detailed  discussion  of  this  general  area  see  the  original  development, 
"Advertising  of  Farm  Products."  Journal  of  Farm  Economics.  Vol.  XL.I,  No.  2, 
May  1959,  p.  360. 
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small-scale     market     tests.  The     appeals    being    considered    can  be  employed  in  a 

relatively  few  markets  under  conditions  approximating  those  in  which  the  campaign 
will  be  executed.  Objective  measurements  of  the  effect  of  these  appeals  on  a  small 
scale  can  contribute  substantially  to  the  selection  of  the  theme  which  will  have  the 
greatest  impact  on  demand. 

Moreover,  such  an  approach  can  circumvent  the  loss  of  many  dollars  which 
might  otherwise  be  misdirected  on  appeals  which  have  no  effect  on  consumer  buying 
motives. 

The  Marketing  Economics  Division  has  cooperated  with  a  commodity  group 
who  used  the  preceding  recommended  procedure  for  selecting  its  sales  appeal, 
A  rotational  type  experiment  was  employed  in  evaluating  the  sales  appeal  that  was 
most  effective  in  stimulating  retail  purchases  of  apples.  Results  of  this  study 
provided  guidance  to  a  segment  of  the  apple  industry  in  developing  the  theme  of 
its  advertising  program.  5/ 

Market  Targets 

Another  problem  of  universal  concern  to  promotional  groups  is  that  of  finding 
out  what  segment  of  the  market  advertising  and  promotion  should  be  directed  toward 
to  be  most  effective.  Here,  market  research  has  played  an  important  role.  Through 
the  use  of  continuous  consumer  panel  data  and  one-time  consumer  surveys,  commodity 
groups  are  provided  with  market  profiles  of  the  people  who  buy  and  do  not  buy  their 
products.  On  the  basis  of  these  reports,  advertising  programs  can  be  directed  at 
specific  segments  of  the  market. 

The  Department,  in  cooperation  with  the  Florida  Citrus  Commission,  has  ob- 
tained market  profile  information  on  consumer  purchases  of  citrus  and  related 
products  for  a  number  of  years.  6/  This  information  has  enabled  the  Citrus  Com- 
mission to  keep  its  finger  on  the  pulse  of  the  market  --  knowing  where  consumption 
is  high  and  low,  who  is  buying  and  who  is  not.  By  keeping  in  constant  touch  with 
the  market,  promotional  efforts  by  the  Commission  can  be  altered  and  redirected 
as  the  need  arises. 

While  knowing  where  consumption  is  high  and  low  is  a  great  aid  in  defining 
market  targets,  it  does  not  completely  solve  the  problem  of  where  to  direct  the 
advertising  effort.  The  question  might  well  be  asked,  "Will  promotion  be  more 
effective  among  consumers  where  consumption  is  low  or  relatively  high?" 

To  date,  we  have  conducted  two  studies  which  provide  evidence  on  this  question. 
In  a  study  on  promotion  of  cottage  cheese  in  the  northeastern  and  southeastern 
areas,  it  was  found  that  volume  of  sales  increased  more  in  the  northeastern  area, 
where  consumption  per  capita  was  five  times  greater,  than  in  the  southeastern 
area.  7/    Similarly,  in  a  study  on  the  promotion  of  lamb  in  the  Northeast  and  Midwest, 

5/  "Special  Promotional  Programs  for  Apples  ■=-  Their  Effects  on  Sales  of  Apples 
and  Other  Fruit."  MRR  446.  P.  L.  Henderson,  S.  E,  Brown,  and  J.  F.  Hind.  Jan.  1961 
(Reissued  June  1961),  31  p. 

6/  "Consumer  Purchases  of  Selected  Fruits  and  Juices  by  Family  Characteristics." 
See  U.  S,  Dept,  Agr,  CPFJ  Series.    C.  E,  Johnson. 

]_/  "Cottage  Cheese:  Its  Sales  Potential  in  Selected  Markets."  MRR  391.  E.  J. 
McGrath,  P.  Campbell,  and  M.  Myers.    April  I960,  32  p. 
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volume  of  sales  increased  more  in  the  Northeast  where  consumption  was  already- 
high  (table  1  ).  8/  9/ 

These  two  studies  are  meager  evidence  upon  which  to  base  generalizations. 
However,  several  interesting  hypotheses  may  be  formulated  for  further  investigation. 
It  might  be  hypothesized  that  where  the  interest  is  in  registering  a  short-run  impact 
on  the  market,  it  is  more  effective  to  direct  promotion  to  that  segment  of  the  market 
where  consumption  is  high.  This  is  the  segment  of  the  market  where  the  product 
has  already  gained  consumer  acceptance  and  where  there  are  no  institutional  or 
social  barriers  to  overcome,  The  shortrun  intensive  approach  appears  to  be  partic- 
ularly useful  in  moving  unusually  heavy  seasonal  surpluses  or  temporarily  heavy 
supplies. 

One  case  study  on  frozen  orange  concentrate,  a  product  widely  distributed 
and  purchased  by  28  percent  of  the  nation's  families  every  month  and  by  50  percent 
every  six  months,  lends  support  to  this  thesis  (table  2).  In  the  summer  of  1959, 
the  Florida  citrus  industry  was  faced  with  an  unusually  large  inventory  of  frozen 
concentrated  orange  juice.  Holdings  were  about  61  percent  greater  than  during  the 
same  month  a  year  earlier.  Action  was  deemed  necessary  to  prevent  the  develop- 
ment of  an  unfavorable  market  condition  in  the  new  season,  resulting  from  a  burden- 
some carryover  of  stocks  and  prospective  increased  production.  The  industry 
sponsored  a  short-term  intensive  nationwide  promotional  campaign  as  a  means 
of  dealing  with  these  excess  stocks.  The  active  promotion  months  were  September 
through     November.  Results    obtained    by    the    Department    indicated  the  campaign 

enabled  the  industry  to  receive  about  $18  million  more  for  its  product  than  they 
would  have  without  promotion  (table  3).  10/ 

Again,  it  should  be  noted  that  in  this  short- run  campaign,  a  product  was  being 
promoted  which  had  already  gained  wide  consumer  acceptance,  ll/  Thus,  a  partial 
explanation  of  the  success  of  this  short-run  campaign  may  be  that  the  product  was 
already  widely  used.  This  case  study  is  perhaps  not  sufficient  to  validate  the  pro- 
posed hypothesis,  but  it  does  point  the  way  for  further  research. 

A  correlative  hypothesis  which  is  suggested  is  that  in  expanding  markets  in 
low  consumption  areas,  a  longer  range  point-of-view  is  more  appropriate  for  the 
promotional     program.  The     campaign     should    be     aimed    at  cultivating  the  market 

over  a  long  period  of  time,  rather  than  registering  an  immediate  impact  on  the 
market.  A  longer  time  period  is  needed  to  break  down  social  customs  and  other 
influences  which  might  account  for  low  consumption.  This  approach  would  be  par- 
ticularly useful  where  the  potential  increase  in  consumption  is  great  and  the  aim 
is  to  develop  a  permanent  increase  in  demand.  In  such  markets,  advertising  and 
promotion  become  an  educational  process  which  should  be  viewed  as  a  long-range 
project,  designed  to  create  a  favorable  image  of  the  product.  However,  such  pro- 
motion may  be  hard  to  sell  to  management  or  supporters  because  tangible  returns 
in  sales  increases  may  not  warrant  promotional  expenditures  in  early  stages. 

8/    "Producer    and   Cooperative    Producer-Retailer  Promotion  Programs  for  Lamb: 

Their     Effect     on     Sales     and    Demand    for     Lamb    and  Other  Red  Meats."     MRR  522. 

P.  L.  Henderson,  J.  F.  Hind,  and  S.  E.  Brown.     Jan.  1962,  22  p. 

9/  All  tables  appear  at  end  of  text. 

10/    "Effectiveness    of    a    Special    Promotional    Campaign  for    Frozen  Concentrated 

Orange     Juice."         MRR    356.        P.     L.    Henderson  and  S.  E.  Brown.     Mar.  1961,   1 5  p. 

11/  "Consumer  Purchases  of  Selected  Fruits  and  Juices  by  Family  Characteristics. 
C7~E.  Johnson.     U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  CPFJ-109.    Aug.  1961,  40  p. 
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We  expect  to  learn  more  about  this  aspect  of  advertising  and  promotion  as 
more  market  research  is  conducted  in  this  area.  In  the  meantime,  this  is  a  part 
of    the    promotional    strategy   that    commodity    groups    must    evaluate  as  best  they  can. 

Optimum  Promotional  Outlay 

Still  another  problem  which  producer  groups  must  evaluate  is,  how  much  should 
be  spent  on  promotion  to  maximize  profits?  For  many  years,  economists  did  not 
incorporate  advertising  costs  into  theories  of  the  firm  and  industry.  The  first 
theoretical  contribution  along  this  line  was  made  by  Professor  Chamberlain  in  his 
"Theory  of  Monopolistic  Competition.  His  analyses  varied  price  with  advertising 
constant  and  then  varied  advertising  with  price  constant.  Buchanan  improved  upon 
Chamberlain's  analyses  by  varying  price  and  advertising  simultaneously.  12/  Boulding 
and  others  made  further  contributions  so  that  at  least  theoretically  the  optimum 
combination   of  price,    output,    and   advertising    can  be  projected  in  a  tentative  fashion. 

These  theoretical  formulations  are  eloquent  in  their  development  and  solution 
but  are  subject  to  many  complications  and  limitations  that  make  their  application 
difficult  in  the  real  world.  This,  however,  does  not  take  away  from  their  useful- 
ness as  a  guide  to  thinking  and  research.  The  analyses  assumes  sales  increase 
with  increased  selling  costs  and  that  the  industry  or  firm  has  rather  specific  know- 
ledge of  the  effect  of  advertising  on  sales  volume  and  prices.  Professor  Hoos 
together  with  Samuelson  has  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  is  no  reason  why 
one  can  automatically  assume  that  increased  selling  costs  will  shift  the  demand 
curve  in  any  particular  direction.  1 3/  Thus,  quantitative  investigation  is  a  basic 
requirement  in  ascertaining  optimum  monetary  outlays  for  advertising. 

As  a  starting  point  for  market  research,  models  less  complicated  than  those 
developed  by  Boulding  and  others  would  appear  to  be  appropriate  in  studying  optimum 
advertising  outlays  for  producer  promotion  groups.  As  a  practical  matter,  the 
researcher  needs  not  concern  himself  with  incremental  production  costs  in  the 
short-run,  as  these  could  reasonably  be  assumed  to  be  constant  over  the  range  that  is 
significant  for  determining  advertising  policy.  With  this  simplification,  market 
research  can  make  a  valuable  contribution  to  evaluating  how  much  to  spend  on 
advertising  if  it  can  derive  reasonable  estimates  of  the  effect  of  advertising  on 
sales  volume.     This  in  itself  is  a  big  assignment. 

We  have  made  a  beginning  along  this  line  and  hope  to  establish  additional  re- 
finements as  we  push  further  into  this  area  with  subsequent  studies.  Through  the 
use  of  controlled  experiments,  covariance  analysis,  and  regression  techniques, 
we  have  been  able  to  isolate  the  effect  of  different  kinds  of  advertising  expenditures 
on  sales.  The  problem  does  not  appear  insurmountable.  The  analytical  tools  used 
in  some  of  our  previous  work  appears  capable  of  providing  meaningful  results. 
The  biggest  problem  is  to  obtain  a  cooperator  who  is  willing  and  capable  of  meeting 
the  requirements  which  are  necessary  to  conduct  such  a  study.  Several  large  in- 
dustrial giants  are  currently  spending  substantial  sums  in  attempting  to  find  the 
answer  as  to  the  optimum  promotional  outlay  for  their  respective  products. 


1 2/        Advertising    Expenditures,    A    Suggested    Treatment."        Journal   of  Political 
Economy,    Aug.  1942,  p.  537-557. 


13/  Op.  cit.  Sidney  Hoos.  p.  350. 
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Effect  of  Promotion  on  Sales 

Most  of  the  discussion  until  now  has  been  focused  on  decisions  which  must 
be  made  before  the  advertising  program  is  launched.  Alert  advertisers  attempt 
to  maintain  scrutiny  over  the  campaign  once  it  is  launched  to  determine  how  well 
it  is  achieving  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  created. 

Careful  and  objective  examination  may  reveal  areas  where  program  improvements 
may  be  made;  it  may  call  for  a  redirection  of  the  promotional  effort,  or  may  even 
raise  the  question  of  continuation.  Factual  examination  of  promotional  results  by 
whatever  means  possible  is  not  only  a  sound  business  practice,  but  an  obligation 
to  those  individuals  and  groups  providing  the  financial  support. 

When  the  advertising  program  has  short-run  objectives,  its  impact  on  demand 
can  be  measured  more  readily  than  when  it  has  long-run  objectives.  Most  of  our 
studies    have    been   directed    at  answering  questions  of  immediate  or  short-run  nature. 

Experience  gained  in  evaluating  the  short- run  effects  of  promotional  programs 
on  demand  has  led  us  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  no  one  approach  that  is  most 
suitable  for  every  research  problem  on  evaluating  advertising  and  promotional 
effectiveness. 

Promotional  campaigns  have  been  evaluated  using  simple  subdivided  time 
series  data,  that  is,  measuring  sales  before,  during,  and  after  completion  of  the 
promotional  effort,  14/  We  feel  this  approach  leaves  much  to  be  desired  because 
of  the  instability  of  market  forces,  such  as  prices,  supply,  action  of  competitors, 
etc.  Another  technique  often  employed,  but  again  subject  to  market  instability, 
is  that  of  using  test  and  control  markets. 

As  the  economic  and  marketing  conditions  associated  with  a  product  become 
more  volatile  and  complex,  more  sophisticated  analytical  approaches  are  demanded. 
This  may  involve  controlled  rotational  designs  employing  the  use  of  variance  and 
covariance  analysis.  By  this  approach  the  short-term  sales  effects  of  promotion 
can  be  measured  in  relation  to  the  promotional  investment.  We  are  currently  uti- 
lizing this  approach  in  studies  with  the  Oregon=Washington-California  Pear  Bureau 
and  the  National  Broiler  Council,  Another  approach  whereby  the  long-term  effects 
of  promotion  can  be  ascertained  is  through  consumer  panel  data.  The  important 
point,  however,  is  that  the  approach  used  should  be  the  one  most  adaptable  for  funds 
available  and  the  particular  problem  at  hand. 

Summary  and  Conclusions 


The  evaluation  of  commodity  promotional  programs  leads  into  many  areas 
of  investigation.  In  some  of  these  areas,  marketing  research  has  and  can  make 
worthwhile  contributions.  In  other  of  these  areas,  however,  market  research  has 
not  yet  ventured.  Nevertheless,  the  need  for  such  exploratory  work  is  clear.  The 
efforts  of  the  Marketing  Economics  Division  will  be  to  continue  to  extend  research 
on  promotion  into  heretofore  unexplored  areas  so  as  to  provide  maximum  aid  to 
commodity  groups  in  their  evaluation  problems, 

14/     "Results    of   a   Promotional   Campaign  for    Lamb,    in  Sacramento,  California. 
MRR   200,      V.    D,    Grubbs,    W,    E.    Clement,  and  J,  S.  Hunter.     Oct.  1957,  92  p.     "Pro- 
motion    of    Lamb    --     Results    of    a    Campaign    in  Cleveland,  Ohio.        MRR  292,    J.  S. 
Hunter,  W„  E,  Clement,  and  N.  Havas,     Dec,  1958,  58  p. 
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Table  1. --Sales  of  lamb  during  no  promotion  and  promotion  for  lamb, 

78  supermarkets  in  three  northeastern  and  three  midwestern  cities, 
6-week  test  periods,  September  6  -  November  26,  1960,  and  January 
1  -  February  11,  1961 


Area 


Av erage  sales  per 
store  per  week 


With  no 
promot  ion 


With 
promot  ion 


Sal  es 
increases 

over  no 
promot  ion 


Northeastern  cities: 
(Philadelphia , 
Syracuse  and 
Springfield ) 

Midwestern  cities: 
(St.  Louis,  Omaha, 
and  Des  Moines).. 


Pound 


841 


154 


Pound 


964 


212 


Pound 


123 


58 


Table  2 . --Proport i on  of  U.  S.  families  buying  frozen  concentrated  orange 
juice  by  months,  October  1959  to  date;  and  by  6-month  periods,  April 
-  September  1955-60  1/ 


Monthly 
peri  od 

:   1960- 
;   1961 

:   1959- 
;   1960 

6-month  period 

2/ 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

October 

:    29.1 

26.9 

Apr. 

_ 

Sept . 

1960 

51.6 

November 

30.1 

26.7 

December 

30.1 

27.9 

Apr. 

- 

Sept . 

1959 

48.4 

January 

30.2 

30.3 

February  .  „ 

28.5 

28.1 

Apr. 

- 

Sept . 

1958 

44.1 

March 

28.1 

27.8 

April 

29.5 

28.3 

Apr. 

- 

Sept . 

1957 

51.2 

May. 

29.2 

27.7 

June 

28.9 

28.3 

Oct. 

1955 

Mar.  1956 

48.5 

Ju  1  y 

27.5 

27.2 

August 

27.  2 

27.5 

Apr. 

- 

Sept . 

1955 

51.3 

September 

~  "" 

29.3 

.1/  Source:   Data  supplied  by  the  Market  Research  Corporation  of 
America  from  national  consumer  panel  data. 
2/    April-September  1956  data  not  available. 
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The  Role  of  Research  in  Developing  Promotional  Programs 

by 

Curtis  Co  Rogers 
Market  Research  Corporation  of  America 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

When  I  was  asked  to  pinch  hit  for  my  friend  Homer  Hooks  tonight,  I  had  at 
least  three  reasons  for  being  very  happy.  First,  it's  flattering  under  any  circum- 
stances to  be  invited  to  participate  in  this  meeting.  Second,  Dr.  John  Hannah,  Presi- 
dent of  Michigan  State,  is  a  member  of  my  company's  board  of  directors,  and  it's 
always  a  delightful  experience  to  visit  with  him.  Third,  1  am  an  alumnus  of  this 
University,  and  this  is  homecoming  week.  On  Saturday  we  meet  Indiana,  and  can 
expect  tangible  proof  for  the  assembled  alumni  that  Michigan  State  remains  a  citadel 
of  serious  intellectual  application  --  as  exemplified  by  the  split-T  formation.  Seri- 
ously, I  am  grateful  to  you  for  giving  me  a  very  special  kind  of  homecoming. 

Dr.  Hoofnagle  suggested  that  I  speak  on  the  role  of  research  in  developing 
promotional  programs  for  farm  products.  The  essence  of  this  role  can  be  stated 
very  simply.  It  is  to  provide  the  information  needed  by  marketers  to  get  the  best 
possible  results  from  their  promotional  activities.  Incidentally,  when  I  say  "Pro= 
motional  Activities"  I  mean  any  action  designed  to  move  merchandise  into  con- 
sumption. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  ways  in  which  the  information  supplying  function 
is  performed.  In  addition  to  the  extensive  and  effective  programs  supported  by 
Government  and  Educational  Groups,  we  have  many  private  organizations  conducting 
retail  audits,  consumer  surveys,  controlled  experiments,  and  various  forms  of 
functional     testing.  With    your    permission,    I    would    like  to  concentrate  tonight  on 

research  into  consumer  buying  and  eating  behavior  «  as  measured  by  continuously 
reporting  consumer  panels. 

The  National  consumer  panel  has  been  used  for  many  years  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  the  Florida  Citrus  Commission,  and  other  organizations  concerned 
with  profitable  marketing  of  commodities. 

Let    me    briefly    describe    our   panel    --    --    in  the  broadest  sense,  we  report 
the  American  people's  reaction 

to  promotional  activities.  The  panel  is  a  cross  section  of  the  American  population. 
Panel  members  keep  a  special  diary,  in  which  they  record  their  purchases  of  specific 
products.  They  keep  a  record  of  what  they  bought,  where  they  bought  its  how  much 
they  paid  for  it,  whether  or  not  a  special  deal  or  incentive  was  involved,  and  other 
details  of  interest  to  marketers. 

Every  week  these  diaries  are  mailed  to  our  data  processing  center,  where 
high  speed  business  machines  digest  all  the  thousands  upon  thousands  of  family 
buying  decisions  and  convert  this  mass  of  information  into  convenient  packages  of 
facts.  Because  the  panel  families  report  continuously  week  after  week,  we  can 
trace  the  sequence  of  their  purchases.  We  can  see  families  attracted  to  a  product, 
trying  it,  then  buying  it  again  --  or  maybe  not.  We  can  see  the  interval  between 
their  purchases.  We  can  see  the  types  of  families  who  buy  in  greater  quantity  than 
other   families.      We   then  define  these  heavy-buying  families  in  terms  of  age,  income, 
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education,  regional  location,  size  of  family,  and  other  characteristics.  Actually, 
we  draw  a  picture  of  the  heavy  buyers  for  the  guidance  of  marketing  men  =  -  because 
in  almost  every  product  category  a  relatively  small  group  of  heavy  buyers  account 
for  about  two-thirds  of  all  sales.  At  the  same  time,  we  define  light  users  and  non= 
users  of  a  product;  maybe  they  can  be  turned  into  customers  through  promotions  that 
appeal  to  their  wants  and  desires.  All  in  all,  we  try  to  deliver  a  situation  report 
on  the  current  buying  behavior  of  the  American  people  --  their  purchasing  habits, 
their  response  to  stimuli,  and,  importantly,  the  magnitude  and  direction  of  the 
constant  shifts  in  their  buying  patterns.  On  the  basis  of  this  situation  report,  marketers 
can  plan  the  kind  of  promotional  activities  most  likely  to  improve  the  existing  state 
of  affairs.  For  example,  if  the  over-all  sales  trend  is  shown  to  be  unsatisfactory, 
panel  information  can  pinpoint  the  source  of  the  weakness  --  in  terms  of  the  types 
of  people  whose  purchases  are  declining. 

I  am  sure  you  can  recognize  how  data  on  the  buying  behavior  of  various  kinds 
of  people  simplifies  the  task  of  selecting  themes  for  promotional  campaigns.  After 
all,  successful  promotions  are  usually  tailored  to  fit  the  particular  wishes  of  a  specific 
target     group     --     and    you    can't    do    that    unless  you  know  the  target  you  want  to  hit. 

Rather  than  labor  this  point,  I  would  like  to  get  into  a  somewhat  more  sophisti- 
cated subject  --  the  use  of  market  research  in  setting  purposeful  objectives  for  a 
promotion.  This  is  an  astonishingly  neglected  area.  Time  and  again,  we  see  people 
promoting  a  product  seemingly  just  for  the  sake  of  running  a  promotion.  I  don't 
mean  to  belittle  the  energy  that  goes  into  these  campaigns.  The  sponsoring  organ- 
izations work  like  beavers  on  the  million  little  details  that  have  to  be  handled.  But 
I  do  question  the  marketing  efficiency  of  promotions  whose  sole  apparent  objective 
is,  quote  "to  raise  sales"  unquote. 

First  of  all,  a  product's  sales  volume  isn  t  an  inanimate  mass  that  can  be 
raised  like  you  boost  a  bale  of  hay  into  a  loft.  Actually,  a  product's  sales  volume 
is  made  up  of  literally  millions  of  individual  buying  decisions  --  each  of  them  slippery 
as  mercury  and  fleeting  as  a  used  car  dealer's  guarantee. 

When  you  think  of  sales  volume  in  these  terms,  it  becomes  clear  that  you  can't 
just  elevate  it  enmasse.  You're  much  more  likely  to  be  successful  if  you  study  the 
situation  carefully,  sort  out  the  relatively  homogeneous  elements  in  the  market, 
and  then  go  after  the  most  desirable  or  important  segments  with  an  appropriate 
technique. 

This  is  where  market  research  can  make  an  important  contribution.  It  can 
help  you  view  the  market  in  terms  of  the  human  beings  whose  decisions  you  want 
to  influence.  It  can  tell  you  whether  your  problem  is  insufficient  numbers  of  buyers 
(in  which  case  you  would  gear  your  promotion  toward  attracting  additional  customers), 
or  whether  your  problem  is  that  present  customers  don't  buy  often  enough  (in  which 
case  you  would  stress  extra  uses  of  your  product).  Market  research  can  even  tell 
you  the  extent  to  which  specific  competing  products  cut  into  your  business.  This 
defines  the  opposition  which  you  have  to  overcome  --  and  again  the  nature  of  the 
opposition  may  vary  among  individual  population  segments.  Low  income  groups 
may     substitute     rice     for    potatoes;    upper    income     groups    may  substitute  broccoli. 

The  point  I'm  trying  to  make  is  that  knowledge  of  the  market  will  enable  you 
to  lay  out  meaningful  and  productive  objectives  for  your  promotional  work.  For 
example,  here  are  some  typical  objectives: 

1.     To  attract  new  users  for  the  product. 
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2.  To        raise    the    purchase     rate   of  younger  housewives,  who  currently  lag 
behind  the  national  average. 

3.  To  get  buyers  to  trade  up  to  a  larger  package  sizea 

4.  To  encourage  additional  uses  of  the  product. 

5.  To        counteract    promotions    by    competitive   products,    at  key  seasons  of 
the  year. 

6.  To  regain  lost  customers. 

If  you  have  specific  objectives  such  as  these,  you  can  do  a  much  more  purposeful 
job  of  increasing  sales.  Not  only  that,  but  you  will  have  a  basis  for  evaluating  your 
promotion.  This  is  another  frequently-overlooked  matter.  A  lot  of  promotional 
activities  are  judged  merely  in  terms  of  over-all  sales  results.  If  sales  go  up, 
everything  is  fine.     The  campaign  is  judged  a  success. 

However,  a  growing  number  of  marketers  are  no  longer  satisfied  with  gross 
statistics.  They  look  beneath  the  statistics  to  see  if  any  really  lasting  progress 
was  made.  This  is  done  by  checking  to  determine  whether  the  objectives  of  the  pro- 
motion were  attained. 

Let  me  illustrate  this  point  with  an  actual  case  history.  During  the  summer 
of  1959,  producers  of  Florida  frozen  orange  concentrate  entered  into  a  cooperative 
agreement  to  sponsor  a  comprehensive  promotion  and  advertising  program.  The 
stated  objectives  were,  (1)  to  attract  new  users  to  the  product;  and  (2)  to  increase 
the  level  of  consumption  of  present  users.  MRCA  was  retained  to  measure  the 
results. 

The  promotion  was  supported  with  heavy  advertising  and  included  a  12£  news- 
paper coupon,  offered  several  times  over  a  three-month  period.  Our  job  was  to 
determine  the  total  number  of  families  who  bought  orange  concentrate,  the  amount 
purchased  per  family,  the  extent  to  which  different  kinds  of  families  increased  their 
purchases  during  the  promotion  period,  and  the  extent  to  which  fan-lilies  may  or  may 
not  have  redeemed  one  or  more  coupons. 

In  order  to  have  a  basis  for  comparison,  we  looked  at  data  for  a  "control" 
period  prior  to  the  promotion.  By  analyzing  the  trends,  we  estimated  what  might 
normally  have  happened  if  no  special  promotional  activities  were  undertaken.  Then 
we  measured  the  actual  consumer  purchases  during  the  coupon  campaign. 

Here  is  what  we  found.  Total  volume  was  15%  higher  during  the  promotion 
period  than  would  otherwise  have  been  the  case.  Furthermore,  the  gains  came 
from  the  very  sources  which  the  producers  had  hoped  to  tap.  For  example,  the 
amount  purchased  by  so-called  "new"  buyers  was  28%  greater  than  would  normally 
have  been  expected. 

In  addition,  traditionally  light  buyers  increased  the  size  of  their  purchases. 
As  a  group,  they  raised  their  purchases  by  26%.  Over-all,  about  half  of  the  extra 
volume  came  from  new  buyers  and  the  other  half  from  larger  purchases  by  light 
buyers. 

The  promotion  achieved  its  greatest  success  in  elevating  purchases  among 
younger    families    with    children,    and    in  families   where   the  head  of  household  had  a 
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high    school   or   better  education.    Conversely,  no  measureable  effect  was  noted  among 
older  families  without  children  and  with  a  minimum  of  education. 

It  is  also  of  interest  that  70%  of  all  families  using  coupons  redeemed  only  one 
of  them,  At  the  other  extreme,  10%  of  all  coupon  redeemers  used  three  or  more 
coupons.  These  multiple  redeemers  accounted  for  one-third  of  all  the  orange  con~ 
centrate  volume  purchased  via  a  coupon. 

In  the  final  analysis,  this  promotion  succeeded  very  nicely  in  attracting  new 
buyers.  It  also  managed  to  raise  the  purchase  level  of  light  buyers.  At  the  same 
time,  it  had  a  relatively  minor  effect  on  the  purchases  of  families  who  usually  bought 
a  lot  of  orange  concentrate.  In  other  words,  it  didn't  merely  load  up  people  who 
would  have  bought  anyway.  All  of  this  adds  up  to  an  excellent  result.  The  gains 
were  of  the  kind  most  likely  to  produce  lasting  benefits  to  the  product. 

Before  moving  on,  I'd  like  to  say  that  this  is  a  classic  example  of  an  effective 
promotion.  It  contained  clear-cut  objectives,  its  features  were  designed  specifically 
to  achieve  those  objectives,  and  it  provided  for  measurements  that  would  not  only 
evaluate  this  particular  drive,  but  also  guide  future  activities. 

Up  to  this  point  we  have  been  talking  about  the  use  of  consumer  purchasing  data 
in  developing  promotional  programs.  Now  let's  go  a  step  further.  For  many  years, 
measurements  of  consumer  purchases  --  which  produced  "profiles  of  the  market, 
descriptions  of  heavy  buyers,  information  on  transaction  size  and  purchase  inter- 
vals, and  data  showing  the  degree  of  "substitutability"  among  products  --  were 
considered  the  high  water  mark  of  useful  market  research.  Then,  about  four  years 
ago,  several  of  the  country's  most  progressive  food  marketing  corporations  joined 
with  MRCA  in  undertaking  a  research  project  which  went  even  further.  In  essence, 
these  companies  said,  "we  know  who  buys  our  products,  but  we  don't  know  what 
happens  to  the    products  after  they  are  brought  into  the  home." 

As  a  result,  MRCA  conducted  the  first  national  menu  census  --  a  year -long 
study  of  food  selection,  preparation  and  consumption  in  american  homes.  The  menu 
census  produced  information  never  before  available  --  how  foods  are  combined, 
blended,  modified,  and  manipulated  in  the  daily  process  of  feeding  50  million  house- 
holds. 

The  menu  census  tells  not  only  what  was  placed  on  the  table  in  all  types  of  homes, 
but  also  who  ate  it  and  who  turned  it  down  --  and  what  was  substituted  by  those  who 
did  turn  it  down.  In  addition,  the  study  revealed  the  influence  on  eating  of  such 
factors  as  dieting,  presence  of  guests,  time  of  day,  a  special  family  occasion,  and 
even  the  weather. 

To  make  a  long  story  short  (and  to  give  you  some  idea  of  the  length  of  the  story, 
we  examined  in  detail  more  than  200,000  family  meals  or  snaks,  1,500,000  menu 
items,  and  4,500,000  individual  food  servings),  the  menu  census  enabled  us  to  answer 
virtually  any  question  that  might  be  asked  about  the  eating  behavior  of  the  american 
people. 

I  mention  it  tonight  because  it  has  a  bearing  on  our  subject  --  how  research  helps 
to  develop  better  promotion  a*  To  begin  with,  there  is  the  obvious  advantage  of  knowing 
how  your  product  is  actually  used  in  various  kinds  of  homes.  Sometimes  the  facts 
can  be  quite  surprising  --  for  example,  that  10%  of  all  natural  cheese  servings  occur 
at  breakfast.  The  menu  census  also  shows  how  a  product  is  associated  with  other 
products  in  the  home  menu.  This  immediately  takes  related  item  promotions  out 
of  the  realm  of  guesswork  and  places  them  on  a  firm  foundation  of  known  eating  habits. 
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On  the  less  obvious  side,  information  from  the  menu  census  can  be  used  to 
give  you  an  entirely  new  and  fresh  approach  to  the  problem  of  promoting  farm 
products.  Let  me  explain  what  I  mean,  As  a  rule,  when  you  lay  out  a  promotional 
program  you  think  in  terms  of  people,,  Either  deliberately  or  intuitively,  you  classify 
the  market;  you  break  it  down  according  to  such  characteristics  as  age  of  housewife, 
size  of  family,  income,  education,  and  so  forth-  Then,  depending  on  your  objective, 
you  may  build  into  your  promotion  special  features  to  appeal  to  young  housewives, 
or  large  families,  or  wealthy  homes,  or  rural  households.  In  this  way,  you  improve 
the  chances  that  your  promotion  will  attract  the  most  desirable  buyers  of  your 
particular  product. 

Notice,  though,  that  the  characteristics  we  have  just  mentioned  are  fairly  broad. 
If  you  know  that  your  promotional  targets  tend  to  be  under  35  years  of  age,  hold  blue 
collar  jobs,  and  earn  less  than  $4,000  a  year,  you  are  certainly  well  advised  to  aim 
your  campaign  accordingly.  However,  a  lot  of  very  good  prospects  may  not  fit 
this  over-all  definition.    How  are  you  going  to  reach  them  effectively? 

That's  where  the  menu  census  can  be  helpful.  One  of  the  real  benefits  of  this 
study  is  that  it  permits  you  to  define  your  market  in  brand  new  terms.  Instead  of 
relying  on  the  old  demographic  characteristics  of  age,  income,  family  size,  etc, 
you  can  look  at  your  market  quite  differently.    Here  are  some  examples. 

As  a  starter,  you  might  classify  people  as  "big  breakfast  eaters"  --  or,  for 
that  matter,  "multi-course  dinner  eaters"  or  "frequent  snack  servers".  Then  you 
can  determine  your  product's  share  of  this  specially-defined  market  and  decide 
whether  an  opportunity  exists  for  promotion. 

Here's  another  possibility.  Say  you  are  promoting  a  certain  kind  of  fruit.  You 
can  set  up  a  classification  of  "very  frequent  fruit  eaters",  and  check  to  see  how 
your  variety  rates  versus  competing  items.  Then  you  can  trace  these  very  frequent 
fruit  eaters  to  see  what  kind  of  fruit  they  eat  at  breakfast,  in  carried  lunches,  for 
dessert,  or  as  after-dinner  snacks.  In  this  way,  promotional  opportunities  may  well 
reveal  themselves. 

The  possibilities  for  defining  markets  in  terms  of  eating  behavior  are  almost 
limitless.  You  can  study  "pie-for=dessert"  homes,  or  "salad-in- hot-weather" 
families,  or  "daily=sandwich-servers",  or  households  which  distinguish  themselves 
by  the  frequency  of  serving  milk,  bread,  juice,  meat,  cereal,  vegetables  --  or  any 
combination     thereof.  By     means     of    these    different    market  definitions,  it  seems 

highly     likely     that     you     will     be    able    to    discover  new  and  provocative  promotional 
approaches. 

There  is  another  point  worth  mentioning  before  we  leave  the  menu  census. 
By  studying  how  people  use  a  product  in  the  home,  you  can  often  come  up  with  logical 
ideas  for  new  product  development.  You  may  have  noticed  how  many  new  varieties 
of  potato  products  have  been  brought  out  recently  by  general  foods,  general  mills, 
r.  t,  french  and  others.  It's  no  secret  that  many,  if  not  most,  of  these  products  were 
stimulated  by  menu  census  information, 

I  could  go  on  and  on,  as  you  might  imagine,  describing  how  market  research  can 
help  to  make  promotions  more  productive.  But  I  think  the  examles  I  have  given 
are  sufficient  to  confirm  the  major  points.  Research  into  consumer  buying  and 
eating  patterns  can  help  you  put  together  the  components  of  a  maximally- appealing 
promotion  and  can  help  you  to  establish  realistic  and  worthwhile  objectives  for 
your  promotions.  Thereafter,  of  course,  research  can  help  you  evaluate  the  results 
of  your  promotion  for  future  reference  and  guidance. 
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Before    closing,    I  thought   you   might  be  interested  in  some  over-all  observations 
on  the    attitudes    which    seem  to    be    governing    consumer  buying  decisions  today.       On 
the    basis    of  our    continuing   measurement,    it    is    quite  clear  that  the  american  people 
are     becoming    increasingly    "bargain-minded".        I    say    "bargain-minded",     rather 
than     "price-minded",    because    this    force    is    not    limited    to  hunting  for  the  lowest 
possible    price.        Under    certain    circumstances,    a    relatively   high  priced    item  may 
also    be     recognized    as    a  bargain.      However..,o........the   essential  point  is  that  Mrs. 

Housewife's  native  bargain- instinct  --  which  we  may  have  come  to  take  for  granted, 
or  even  overlook  in  recent  years  --  is  reasserting  itself.  This  is  worth  noting  as 
you  plan  your  own  individual  promotional  activities. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  very  significant  that  there  is  also  a  trend  toward  custom- 
designed  products  containing  superior  features  of  taste,  quality,  ingredients,  or 
convenience.  These  products,  though  generally  premium  priced,  move  very  well. 
Apparently  the  families  who  buy  them  feel  that  they  represent  a  bargain,  not  of  price 
but  of  value.  Thus  we  have  a  situation  in  which  consumers  recognize  two  types  of 
bargains:  First,  products  which  are  a  bargain  because  they  are  low-priced.  Second, 
products  which  are  a  bargain  because  the  differential  in  quality  is  greater  than  the 
differential  in  price. 

To  conclude,  now,  I  think  it  is  worth  noting  that  the  average  consumer  is  better 
educated,  more  sophisticated  than  she  was  a  generation  ago.  She  is  better  able  to 
distinguish  between  real  bargains  and  pseudo-bargains,  between  real  quality  and 
sham  quality,  and  between  bargains  of  price  and  bargains  of  value. 

The  average  housewife  is  much,  much  harder  to  fool  about  a  product's  virtues. 
But  at  the  same  time  she  is  quite  responsive  to  promotions  which  are  geared  to  her 
needs  and  desires  and  her  own  concept  of  value.  Knowledge  marketing  executives 
could  hardly  ask  for  a  better  state  of  affairs.  The  present  consumer  mood  will 
definitely  reward  superior  promotional  performance.  As  for  us  in  the  market 
research  business,  we  are  constantly  seeking  to  give  you  better  and  sharper  tools 
with  which  to  do  the  job. 

Thank  you  very  much. 
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PART  2  --  GROUP  DISCUSSIONS 

CASE  MATERIALS  AND  REPORT 
OF  WORK  GROUPS 

WORK  GROUP  1  Eggs 

WORK  GROUP  2  Dairy 

WORK  GROUP  3  Apples 

WORK  GROUP  4 "Churkens" 
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Case  I--Eggs  l/ 
"Golden  Egg  State"  Poultry  and  Egg  Board 

This  organization  has  been  in  operation  about  5  years  with  the  objective  of 
enhancing  the  demand  for  poultry  products  of  the  State  (primarily  eggs)  through 
sales  promotional  activities.  The  name  of  the  organization  was  selected  because 
it  was  thought  that  its  use  in  publicity  releases  and  advertisements  would  help 
establish  an  image  of  the  State  as  a  producer  of  premium  quality  eggs  and  poultry 
products,,  Promotional     funds     of     approximately    $60,000    to    $70,000  annually  are 

obtained    through    a   tax   assessment   of   30    cents   per  case  (30  dozen)  on  sales  of  pro- 
ducers. 

This  organization  is  clcrsely  associated  with  the  Division  of  Markets  of  the 
State  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  chief  administrative  officer  is  an  employee 
of  the  Division  of  Markets,  and  his  salary  is  paid  in  total  by  the  Division  of  Markets. 
The  Directors  of  the  Board  are  elected  by  producers  on  an  area  basis.  The  function 
of  the    directors    is    to    establish  the  operating  and  promotional  policies  for  the  Board. 

Eggs  are  the  primary  poultry  product  produced  in  the  State,  and  are  primarily 
produced  from  large  commercial  flocks.  Traditional  sales  outlets  are  utililized 
by  each  producer  and  one  egg  marketing  cooperative  which  handles  about  10  percent 
of  the  State  production.  The  State  is  relatively  small  in  area.  It  is  highly  industrial^ 
ized  and  urbanized  containing  several  large  cities,  and  is  a  deficit  egg  producing 
State.  In  addition,  there  are  a  number  of  nearby  large  metropolitan  cities  in  ad- 
joining States. 

The  promotional  program  of  the  "Golden  Egg  State"  poultry  and  Egg  Board 
is  limited  to  the  larger  cities  located  within  the  State.  Features  of  the  program 
include: 

1.  Trade  luncheons,  publicity  releases  through  trade  papers  and  newspapers, 
flyers  to  egg  distributors,  jobbers  and  retailers,  and  personal  contracts 
by  State  Division  of  Market  personnel. 

2.  Media  advertising  and  spot  commercials  on  local  radio  stations0 

3.  Point-of-purchase  merchandising  aids  furnished  retailers  through  direct 
mail  delivery  and  by  field  personnel. 

4.  All  fieldwork  and  related  activities  with  the  trade  of  the  organization  are 
performed  by  Division  of  Market  personnel.  The  funds  of  the  organization 
are  used  for  expenditures  connected  with  trade  luncheons,  exhibits  at  trade 
association  meetings,  and  for  point-of-purchase  merchandising  aids  and 
media  advertising. 

5.  The  general  theme  of  the  present  promotional  program  has  been  to  stress 
the  quality  of  eggs  produced  in  the  "Golden  Egg  State."  In  this  connection, 
a  State  seal -of- quality  label  has  been  developed  which  can  be  imprinted  or 
affixed  to  consumer  carton  and  wholesale  containers,  if  the  eggs  meet 
certain  quality  standards.  These  standards  are  somewhat  between  the  grade 
specifications  for  U.  S.  Grade  A  and  Grade  AA  eggs. 

1/    Prepared   by    Peter    L.   Henderson,   Head   Development   Analysis  Section,  Market 
Development     Branch,     Marketing    Economics    Division,    Economic    Research  Service, 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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About  25  percent  of  the  eggs  produced  are  sold  under  the  seal-of-quality  label 
and  are  sold  at  price  premium  ranging  from  3  to  5  cents  per  dozen  above  U.  S. 
Grade  A  eggs  at  wholesale  and  retail.  The  remaining  75  percent  of  the  eggs  pro- 
duced are  sold  without  any  specific  identification  at  the  same  price  as  eggs  of  com= 
parable  grades  from  other  areas. 

The  per  capita  consumption  of  eggs  within  the  State  is  the  same  as  it  was  at 
the  inception  of  the  program,  while  a  slight  decline  in  per  capita  consumption  has 
occurred  in  the  United  States  during  this  same  period, 

A  number  of  the  egg  producers  of  the  "Golden  Egg  State  are  not  satisfied  with 
the  results  of  the  promotional  activities  of  the  organization.  They  have  brought 
pressure  on  the  directors  to  make  a  critical  review  of  the  program  with  respect 
to  its  value  to  the  egg  producers  of  the  State,  and  make  recommendations  as  to 
whether     the     program     should     be     discontinued     or     revised    for  greater  efficiency. 

As  members  of  this  work  group,  assume  that  you  are  directors  of  this  organi- 
zation and  are  in  an  executive  session  to  decide: 

A.    Whether  you  should   continue   to   engage  in  promotional  activities  for  eggs,  and 

B„  Even  though  you  reached  a  decision  not  to  engage  in  promotional  activities 
in  A  above,  assume  you  did,  and  plan  a  promotional  program  for  this  organ- 
ization. In  making  a  recommendation,  include  in  your  considerations  the 
following  items,  along  with  experience  you  have  in  this  field,  and  give 
substantiating  reasons  for  your  decisions, 

la       Alternative  organizational  structures, 

2.  Area  or  areas  (State,  regional,  national  or  selected  cities)  to  be  covered 
by  promotion  (that  is,  the  intensity  of  promotional  activities  in  relation 
to  promotional  budget), 

3.  Promotional  techniques  that  will  be  employed  (consumer  advertising,  trade 
advertising,  dealer- service  work,  public  relation  activities,  related  item  or 
cooperative  advertising  with  other  commodity  or  brand  advertisers,  contest, 
etc.), 

4.  Methods  and  procedures  for  coordinating  supplies  and  supporting  activities 
of     trade,     including     securing     cooperation     of    wholesalers     and    retailers, 

5.  Are  fieldmen  essential  to  this  program  and  how  will  their  activities  be 
supervised  and  coordinated? 

6.  Selection  of  advertising  or  public  relation  agency  if  one  is  needed, 

7.  Section  of  media  (television,  newspapers,  radio,  trade  papers  and  journals, 
etc.)  if  media  advertising  is  employed  in  program, 

8.  Adequacy  of  the  present  promotional  budget. 

9.  Methods  used  to  inform  members  and  supporters  of  the  organization  of  its 
activities, 

10.        Provision    for    research  for   program   evaluation   and  revisions  and  technol- 
ogical improvement  of  products. 
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SUMMARY  OF  GROUP  DISCUSSION  ON  EGGS 

At  the  outset,  this  group  felt  that  they  could  not  handle  all  the  items  listed  in 
this     case.  Therefore,     only     a     few    of    the  major  issues  confronting  a  commodity 

promotional  group  were  discussed. 

First  of  all,  the  group  examined  some  of  the  major  underlying  forces  which 
appeared  to  be  prerequisites  for  effective  promotion  of  the  commodity.  One  of 
these  prerequisites  was  felt  to  be  some  means  of  identification  and  differentiation 
of  the  product  from  its  competitors.  In  the  case  of  the  poultry  and  egg  board  it 
was  felt  that  the  brand  label  "Golden  Egg  State**  would  help  as  a  means  of  differ- 
entiating eggs  marketed  by  the  Board  from  other  eggs. 

Another  important  prerequisite  is  that  the  promotional  group  maintain  control 
over  the  quality  of  the  product  from  farm  to  consumer.  This  is  particularly  a  strong 
sales  appeal  in  the  case  of  eggs.  Such  control  could  take  the  form  of  a  marketing 
cooperative  in  which  all  members  would  sell  their  products  through  a  common  out= 
let.     Rigid  grading  and  quality  standards  could  thereby  be  maintained. 

A  second  alternative,  deemed  to  be  somewhat  less  effective,  is  an  educational 
program  among  producers  indicating  the  necessity  and  advisability  of  a  high  and 
rigid  level  of  quality  control.  It  was  felt  that  only  if  quality  were  maintained,  could 
promotion  build  a  strong  consumer  preference  and  establish  loyalty  for  this  brand 
of  eggs. 

The  group  next  looked  at  the  size  of  the  promotion  budget  in  an  effort  to  determine 
the  areas  to  be  covered  by  promotions.  It  was  emphasized  that  a  certain  minimum 
size  budget  is  required  if  the  presence  of  the  promotion  in  a  given  market  is  to  be 
felt.  The  intensity  of  promotion  of  course  is  a  function  of  the  total  size  of  the  budget 
and  the  number  of  areas  covered.  Thus  care  must  be  exercised  to  obtain  a  balance 
between  the  number  of  markets  covered  and  the  intensity  of  promotion  within  each 
market.  It  was  recognized  that  there  are  no  formulae  which  can  determine  in  a  pre- 
cise fashion  the  level  of  advertising  that  should  go  into  each  market.  Such  decisions 
must  be  made  on  a  judgment  basis  taking  into  account  past  experiences  and  other 
knowledge.  The  group  suggested  that  determining  the  effect  of  various  levels  of 
promotional  intensity  is  an  area  in  which  marketing  research  can  play  an  important 
role.  In  spite  of  lack  of  information  on  this  subject,  it  was  generally  agreed  that  the 
promotion  should  be  restricted  to  two  or  three  large  metropolitan  areas  so  that 
available  funds  would  not  be  spread  too  thin. 

With  respect  to  organizational  structure,  it  was  felt  that  the  Board  of  Directors 
should  be  made  up  of  both  producers  and  members  outside  the  industry,  the  latter 
in  a  minority.  Outside  members  would  be  drawn  from  various  levels  of  the  distri- 
bution system.  One  of  the  main  purposes  for  this  requirement  is  to  have  personnel 
available  who  can  advise  on  the  feasibility  of  promotional  plans  from  the  viewpoint 
of  obtaining  trade  participation  and  cooperation. 

It  was  felt  that  the  use  of  point-of-purchase  material  would  be  a  most  effective 
technique  in  creating  awareness  of  the  product  among  consumers.  It  was  pointed 
out  that  point-of-purchase  materials  have  their  maximum  impact  when  used  and 
distributed  in  conjunction  with  a  field  staff  who  directly  contacts  the  trade  and  assist 
in  setting  up  the  display  materials.  The  field  staff  was  viewed  as  a  must,  because 
of  the  large  quantities  of  point-of-purchase  material  that  is  distributed  to  the  trade 
but  never  used. 
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An  advertising  agency  would  be  selected  after  thorough  study  of  plans  and 
proposals  submitted  by  several  agencies  who  were  invited  to  bid  for  the  account. 
To  insure  continued  conscientious  and  efficient  service,  periodic  reviews  would 
be     made     of     the     agency    and    alternative    proposals     solicited  from  other  agencies,. 

In  the  concluding  statements  it  was  emphasized  that  the  entire  promotional  pro- 
gram should  be  reviewed  periodically  and  the  memebership  kept  informed  of  the 
group's  activities  to  foster  greater  understanding  of  the  problems  of  the  organi- 
zation. 
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Case  2  --  Dairy  l/ 
National  Institute  for  Promotion  of  Dairy  Products 

This  institute  is  a  national  trade  association  organized  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
on  promotional  activities  aimed  at  maintaining  and  expanding  the  market  for  dairy 
products.  The  Institute  is  supported  by  voluntary  contributions  (membership  fees) 
from  dairy  farmers  located  throughout  the  United  States.  It  has  promoted  dairy 
products  of  all  types  for  a  number  of  years  and  feels  that  it  has  had  a  measure  of 
success  in  attaining  its  objectives. 

The  promotional  program  for  the  past  several  years  has  emphasized  media 
advertising  directed  to  consumers  using  the  following  media:  Television,  magazines, 
and  newspapers.  About  two-thirds  of  the  advertising  budget  has  been  devoted  to 
cosponsoring  an  evening  television  program,  one  hour  per  week  on  alternate  weeks, 
with  the  remainder  divided  between  newspapers  and  magazines.  The  theme  of  the 
television  commercials,  newspapers,  magazine  advertising,  and  supporting  point- 
of-purchase  materials  has  emphasized  health  and  nutritive  qualities  of  milk  and 
other  dairy  products.  Some  publicity  has  been  given  to  the  slogans  "Buy  Extra 
Milk  on  Weekends  for  Unexpected  Guests"  and  "Milk  for  Quick  Energy"  in  media 
advertisements.  In  addition,  some  recipe  booklets  and  other  point-of-purchase 
materials  have  been  furnished  consumers  through  retail  outlets  stressing  uses  of 
dairy  products.  However,  the  volume  actually  passed  out  to  consumers  has  been 
limited  due  to  lack  of  general  support  of  trade. 

The  primary  focus  of  advertising  has  been  on  fluid  milk,  as  milk  sold  for  this 
purpose  has  given  the  greatest  gross  returns  to  milk  producers. 

The  annual  promotional  budget  has  averaged  $4.75  million  over  the  last  5  years. 
Of  this  amount,  $4  million  has  been  devoted  to  media  advertising,  $500,000  to  mer- 
chandising and  public  relations  (including  point-of-purchase,  recipe  booklets,  and 
trade  relations)  and  $250,000  to  administration  and  research  (product  and  mar- 
keting). 

Some  members  have  voiced  their  dissatisfaction  with  the  promotional  program. 
This  has  come  to  the  Board  of  Directors  in  the  form  of  a  petition  citing  the  decline 
in  per  capita  consumption  of  dairy  products  and  that  prices  received  have  not  kept 
pace  with  rises  in  consumers    incomes. 

The  Institute  is  now  in  the  process  of  formulating  its  plans  for  the  coming 
year.  The  Board  of  Directors  feels  that  even  though  some  success  has  been  ob- 
tained, there  is  still  room  for  improvement  in  terms  of  promotional  strategy,  organ- 
ization structure,  and  overall  operations.  They  feel  that  such  improvement  can 
best  be  brought  about  by  a  complete  evaluation  of  all  of  the  factors  and  considerations 
that  go  into  developing  a  sound  promotional  program  for  the  industry. 

In  this  connection,  the  Board  of  Directors  has  asked  Mr.  Smith,  the  Market 
Research  Director,  to  prepare  an  analysis  of  the  dairy  industry  and  the  market 
environment  in  which  dairy  products  are  sold.  The  Board  of  Directors  expects 
to    draw   upon  this    information,    wherever   possible,    in   evaluating  the  many  questions 

1/  Prepared  by  Wendell  E.  Clement,  Development  Analysis  Section,  Market  Devel- 
opment Branch,  Marketing  Economics  Division,  Economic  Research  Service,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture. 
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which     must     be     considered    in    developing    promotional     strategy.      The  following  is 
the  report  submitted  by  Mr,  Smith. 

Farm  production  of  milk  has  not  increased  spectacularly  in  the  post  World 
War  II  years.  Production  of  milk  in  1959  was  only  about  6  percent  higher  than  in 
1946.  During  the  same  period,  the  production  of  milk- fat  remained  almost  steady 
at  a  little  more  than  4.5  billion  pounds.  Gross  farm  income  from  dairy  products 
increased  from  $4.4  billion  in  1946  to  about  $5  billion  in  1959  --  about  an  1 1  percent 
increase.  Although  milk  is  produced  throughout  the  country,  production  is  highly 
concentrated  in  certain  States  and  regions.  Wisconsin  is  the  leading  producer  of 
milk,  accounting  for  about  15  percent,  and  produces  nearly  twice  as  much  as  its 
nearest  competitors  --  New  York  and  Minnesota.  The  East  North  Central  and  the 
West  North  Central  regions  combined  account  for  about  half  of  the  milk  produced 
in  the  United  States.  The  South  Atlantic  States  account  for  the  smallest  proportion 
of  milk  production  --  about  7  percent. 

The  economy  in  the  post  World  War  II  period  has  shown  continued  growth,  except 
for  minor  recessions  of  relatively  short  duration.  This  growth  has  been  accom- 
panied by  most  of  the  ingredients  necessary  for  market  expansion.  The  population 
increased  from  141  million  in  1946  to  180  million  in  I960.  Per  capita  disposable 
personal  income,  in  terms  of  I960  prices,  increased  from  $1,635  in  1946  to  $1,969 
in  I960. 

In  spite  of  these  favorable  market  expansion  factors,  dairy  products  as  a  whole 
have  not  fared  so  well  on  the  demand  side.  Per  capita  consumption  of  total  milk 
decreased  from  786  pounds  in  1946  to  678  pounds  in  1959. 

The  decline  in  per  capita  consumption  of  dairy  commodities  was  observed  for 
a  wide  range  of  products.  Included  among  others  were  fluid  milk  and  cream,  con- 
densed and  evaporated  whole  milk,  butter  andice  cream.  On  the  other  hand,  increases 
in  per  capita  consumption  were  noted  for  American  cheese,  cottage  cheese,  nonfat 
dry  milk,  sherbet  and  ice  milk.  Trends  in  consumption  of  these  products  are  shown 
in  more  detail  in  table  1.  2/ 

Further  analyses  of  these  data  indicate  that  per  capita  consumption  rates  for 
dairy  products  vary  significantly  between  regions  of  the  United  States.  For  most 
dairy  products,  per  capita  rates  of  consumption  are  lowest  in  the  South  and  Moun- 
tain-=Southwest  regions.  Nonfat  dry  milk  and  evaporated  milk  are  notable  exceptions. 
For  these  two  products,  the  South  and  Mountain-Southwest  regions  are  among  the 
highest  in  terms  of  per  capita  rates  of  consumption. 

Family  income  appears  to  be  a  factor  in  consumption  of  dairy  products  within 
certain  limits.  Research  has  demonstrated  that  in  a  week  medium  income  house- 
holds consume  about  1.5  pounds  more  of  dairy  products,  excluding  butter,  per  person 
(milk  equivalent  basis)  than  low  income  families.  There  is  not  much  difference 
between  high  and  medium  income  households  in  terms  of  total  quantity  of  dairy 
products  consumed.  On  the  other  hand,  from  the  standpoint  of  expenditures  there 
are  notable  differences  between  all  three  income  groups.  Consumer  expenditures 
for  all  dairy  products  increased  by  24  cents  per  person  per  week  from  low  to  medium 
income  families  and  10  cents  from  medium  to  high  income  families.  The  increased 
expenditures  from  low  to  medium  income  groups  are  accounted  for  by  increased 
quantities  and  a  shift  to  higher  priced  products.  Increased  expenditures  from  medium 
to    high    income    groups    are    mostly   the    results    of  shifting  to  higher  priced  products. 

2/  All  tables  appear  at  end  of  text. 
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The  effect  of  increases  in  family  income  on  consumption  of  specific  dairy 
products  is  shown  in  tables  3  and  4. 

The  retail  distribution  of  dairy  products  is  accomplished  through  many  types 
of  outlets.  Home  delivery  routes  are  the  major  outlets  for  fluid  milk  while  fluid 
milk  byproducts  are  primarily,  sold  through  various  types  of  retail  food  stores 
and  specialty  outlets  (table  5).  Dairy  products  are  an  important  part  of  retail  food 
store  operations.  In  supermarkets,  they  represent  11  or  12  percent  of  total  sales, 
yield  a  gross  margin  of  about  15  percent,  and  account  for  about  7  or  8  percent  of 
gross  profits.  In  addition,  dairy  products  are  high  traffic  items  in  the  store.  One 
study  indicated  that  64  percent  of  the  people  who  entered  the  store  purchased  some 
dairy  products.  No  other  product  category  ranked  this  high  in  terms  of  percent  of 
people  buying  (table  7). 

Retailers  give  some  attention  to  advertising  dairy  products  but  not  to  a  great 
extent.  One  study  indicated  that  about  2  to  4  percent  of  the  advertising  linage  of 
4  leading  supermarket  firms  in  4  cities  were  devoted  to  dairy.  As  compared  to 
other   product    categories,   the  percent  of  advertising  linage  is  relatively  low  (table  8). 

After  the  Board  of  Directors  had  reviewed  the  problems  facing  the  dairy  industry 
and  Mr.  Smith's  report  describing  the  marketing  characteristics  for  various  dairy 
products,  the  president  asked  the  board  members  to  give  further  study  to  the  problems 
of  the  organization.  He  set  a  date  for  a  special  meeting,  two  weeks  later,  for  the 
Board  to  reconvene  to  evaluate  the  promotional  program  of  the  Institute  and  plan 
a  promotional  program  for  the  coming  year  (s). 

In  preparation  for  the  meeting,  the  president  drew  up  an  agenda  indicating  the 
specific  points  or  questions  the  groups  should  consider  in  evaluating  the  program 
of  the  Institute  and  in  making  plans  for  the  revised  promotional  program. 

Problem 


Assume  you  are  members  of  the  Board  of  Directors  and  are  attending  the 
special  meeting  to  evaluate  and  plan  the  promotional  program  of  the  National  Insti= 
tute  for  the  promotion  of  dairy  products.  You  have  been  given  a  copy  of  the  president  s 
agenda  as  follows: 

A.  Based  on  the  preceding  background  information,  the  report  of  Mr.  Smith, 
and  your  own  experience,  should  the  National  Institute  for  promotion  of 
dairy  products  continue  to  engage  inpromotional  activities  for  dairy  products? 

B„  Assume  that  you  have  reached  a  decision  to  continue  the  promotional  activ= 
ities  of  the  Institute  and  plan  a  promotional  program  for  this  organization. 
In  making  a  recommendation  for  this  program,  include  in  your  consideration 
the  following  items  along  with  experience  you  have  in  this  field. 

1.  Which    specific   product,    if   any,    should  be  emphasized  in  the  promotional 

program? 

2.  Should  the  objective  of  this  program  be  to  expand  sales  immediately 
or  should  the  objective  be  to  increase  the  sales  over  a  longer  period 
of  time? 
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3«  Area  or  areas  (State,  national,  regional,  or  selected  cities)  to  be  cov- 
ered by  the  promotion*  That  is,  the  intensity  of  promotional  activities 
in  relation  to  the  promotional  budget, 

4.  The  promotional  techniques  that  will  be  employed  and  the  proper  allo- 
cation of  promotional  investment  to  each  technique  employed,,  Included 
in  techniques  to  be  considered  are:  Consumer  advertising,  trade 
advertising,  dealer- service  work,  public  relation  activities,  related 
item  or  cooperative  advertising  with  commodity  or  other  brand  adver- 
tising, contests,    store  demonstrators,  point-of-purchase  sales  aids,  etc. 

5.  The  type  of  point-of=purchase  material  that  will  be  used,  if  any,  and 
means    of    obtaining    trade    cooperation    in    the    use    of  these  materials. 

60  Are  fieldmen  essential  to  this  program?  If  so,  how  many  fieldmen 
will  be  employed,  what  territories  will  be  covered,  and  how  will  their 
activities  be  supervised  and  controlled? 

7.  Procedures  for  selection  of  advertising  or  public  relation  agency, 
if  one  of  these  agencies  is  used. 

8.  If  media  advertising  is  employed  in  program,  recommend  the  media 
to  be  employed  .  and  give  reason  for  selection.  Selection  of  media 
(television,  newspapers,  radio,  trade  papers  and  journals,  etc.). 

9.  Methods  and  procedures  for  coordinating  supplies  and  supporting  activ- 
ities   of    trade    and     securing    cooperation  of  wholesalers    and  retailers. 

10.  Is  the  present  promotional  budget  adequate?  If  not,  give  your  rec- 
ommendation. 

11.  The  organizational  structure  of  the  Institute  (include  the  membership 
and  support  of  the  organization  and  the  organization  for  management 
and  operation  of  the  program). 

12.  Methods  used  to  inform  members  and  supporters  of  the  organization 
of  its  activities. 

13.  Provision  for  research  for  program  evaluation  and  revisions  and 
technological  improvement  of  products. 
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SUMMARY  OF  GROUP  DISCUSSION  ON  DAIRY 

After  surveying  past  and  present  economic  developments,  the  group  generally- 
agreed  that  a  national  promotional  program  for  milk  and  other  dairy  products  is 
necessary  for  a  number  of  reasons.  First,  dairy  products  encounter  competition 
from  a  number  of  sources  including  vitamin  tablets  which  purport  to  supply  indi- 
vidual calcium  and  protein  requirements,  beverages  of  nondairy  origin,  and  even 
nonfood  items  which  may  cause  a  pinch  on  the  consumer  food  budget,,  In  the  face 
of  this  competition,  promotion  is  needed  to  hold  or  expand  their  industry.  It  was 
felt  that  this  could  be  accomplished,  at  least  partially,  by  a  well  designed  and  executed 
promotional  program  which  would  aid  in  keeping  the  product  before  the  consumer. 
Furthermore,  it  was  felt  that  promotion  would  help  maintain  the  favorable  image 
of  the  dairy  industry.  Lastly,  it  was  pointed  out  that  farmers,  themselves,  feel 
the  need  of  and  want  such  a  program  as  evidenced  by  their  interest  and  support 
on  a  nationwide  basis. 

It  was  brought  out  that  a  most  important  consideration  in  deciding  which  specific 
products  to  emphasize  is  the  promotability  of  the  product.  However,  it  was  agreed 
that  this  was  an  area  in  which  little  was  known  and  one  in  which  researchers  could 
make  a  valuable  contribution.  From  a  practical  standpoint,  all  products  should  be 
included  in  the  total  program,  particularly  since  funds  for  support  of  promotion 
are  received  from  all  segments  of  the  industry. 

With  respect  to  objectives,  they  should  be  both  to  increase  sales  immediately 
and  over  a  long  period  of  time.  Short-run  objectives  would  be  appropriate  for  those 
products  not  requiring  an  educational  process  in  their  use  or  a  development  process 
in  taste  appreciation.  Other  products  already  enjoying  consumer  acceptance  and 
in  widespread  use  may  be  successfully  promoted  in  a  relatively  short  period  of 
time. 

If  a  generalization  can  be  drawn  from  the  discussion  on  areas  to  be  covered, 
it  was  that  the  promotion  funds  should  follow  the  product  to  market.  Here  again, 
more  research  is  needed  to  determine  the  appropriate  market  segments  to  which 
the  promotion  should  be  directed.  Emphasis  on  particular  areas  also  will  be  influ- 
enced by  the  nature  of  the  product,  the  character  of  demand  for  the  product,  and 
the  degree  of  membership  support. 

The  promotional  techniques  to  be  employed  are  those  already  in  effect.  These 
will  be  continued  and  research  initiated  to  determine  what  changes,  if  any,  appears 
to  be  warranted. 

Point-of-purchase  material  was  considered  an  important  part  of  any  promotion 
program.  It  was  realized  that  the  full  potential  of  these  materials  would  not  be 
obtained  unless  a  field  staff  is  available  to  present  the  material  to  processors, 
dealers,  and  retailers  from  the  food  trade.  Special  studies  are  needed  to  determine 
the  kind  of  materials  most  acceptable  to  the  trade  and  the  types  which  best  fit  into 
their  particular  operations.  This  is  especially  important  in  concentrated  centers 
of  population. 

It  was  assumed  that  the  institute  currently  has  an  agency.  This  agency  should 
be  constantly  revaluated  in  terms  of  the  quality  of  personnel  supervising  the  account, 
the  services  it  is  performing,  and  its  sensitivity  to  our  marketing  problems.  How- 
ever, if  a  new  agency  were  to  be  selected,  it  would  be  desirable  to  evaluate  its 
physical  facilities,  its  staff  as  indicated  by  the  background  and  experience  of  the 
personnel,     and     its     interest    and    knowledge    in    the    field  of  agricultural  marketing. 

Time  did  not  permit  consideration  of  questions  B8  through  B13. 
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Table  l.--Per  capita  consumption  of  selected  diary  products  for 
selected  years  by  5-year  periods,  United  States 


Product 


1940 


1945 


1950 


1955 


1959 


Fluid  milk  (whole)..: 

Cream : 

Condensed  milk        : 

(unsweetened) : 

Evaporated  milk      : 

(whole) : 

Butter .....: 

Cheese :  : 

Amer  ican : 

Cottage : 

Other : 

Nonfat  dry  milk : 

Ice  cream  (product   : 

weight) : 

Net  milk  used  in     : 

frozen  desserts....: 


Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

265 

335 

293 

305 

297 

10.6 

10.  2 

8.9 

7.5 

7.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.5 

1.6 

2.1 

17.5 

16.3 

18.1 

14.2 

11.8 

17.0 

10.9 

10.6 

9.0 

8.0 

4.4 

4.8 

5.5 

5.4 

5.2 

1.9 

3.0 

3.5 

4.6 

5.2 

1.6 

1.9 

2.2 

2.5 

2.8 

2.2 

1.9 

3.7 

5.5 

6.2 

11.4 

15.  7 

17.2 

18.0 

18.7 

28.9 

37.5 

45.0 

48.7 

52.4 

Source:   Dairy  Statistics.  Supplement  for  1959  and  earlier 
issues,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Agricultural  Marketing 


Service, Stat istical  Bulletin  No.  218,  June  1960. 
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Table  3. --Quantity  and  value  per  person  per  week  of  consumption  of  dairy 

products  by  income  groups  1_/ 


Commod  i ty 


Low  income 


Quantity"  Value 


Medium  income 


Quantity'  Value 


High  income 


Quantity"  Value 


:  Pounds   Dollars   Pounds   Dollars   Pounds   Dollars 


5 

.82 

.58 

7.47 

.76 

7 

.71 

.79 

1 

.30 

.09 

.86 

.06 

.67 

.05 

.06 

.03 

.07 

.04 

.11 

.06 

Ice  cream  and  liquid  : 

.29 

.12 

.40 

.17 

.46 

.21 

.28 
.17 
.22 

.14 
.12 
.06 

.33 

.18 
.  22 

.17 
.  13 
.06 

.41 
.26 
.19 

.  20 

Butter : 

.  18 

.  05 

Total 


.14 


1.14 


9.53 


1.39 


9.81 


1.54 


Table  4. — Changes  in  consumer  purchases  of  and  expenditures  for  selected 
dairy  products  resulting  from  a  1  percent  increase  in  income,  by 
income  groups  1/ 


Commodity 


Low  income 


Quantity'  Value 


Medium  income 


Quantity'  Value 


High  income 


Quantity'  Value 


:Percent   Percent  Percent   Percent  Percent   Percent 


.10 

-.10 

.70 

.33 
.34 
.19 
.01 

.12 

-.07 

.59 

.41 
.30 
.16 
.00 

-.18 

.52 

-.09 

.06 
.44 
.39 
.21 

-.18 

.32 

-.04 

.08 
.30 
.37 
.20 

.00 
.12 
.55 

.11 
.12 
.27 
.03 

.02 
.20 
.  53 

Ice  cream  and  liquid  : 

.17 

.  14 

Butter .....: 

.  28 

.  06 

1/    Family  income  refers  to  income  after  State  and  Federal  income  taxes, 
and  is  derived  as  follows:   Low  income  0-$3,399;  medium  income  $3,400- 
$4,999;  and  high  income  $5,000  or  more. 

Source:   "Income  and  Household  Size  and  Their  Effects  on  Food  Con- 
sumption".  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agr.,  AMS ,  MRR  No.  340. 
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Table  5. — Household  purchases  of  selected  dairy  products  by 

retail  sales  outlets 


Product 


Chains 

Independent 

Home 

:  Other  : 

Total 

1/ 

grocers 

•  d 

el i very 

Percent 

Percent 

P 

ercent 

Percent 

Percent 

19 

25 

49 

7 

100 

50 

35 

4 

11 

100 

60 

37 

-- 

3 

100 

64 

33 

-- 

3 

100 

43 

37 

11 

4 

100 

60 

40 

-- 

-- 

100 

Fluid  whole  milk 
Butter 

Margarine 

Nonfat  dry  milk. 
Cottage  cheese.. 
All  other  cheese 


1/    Includes  national,  regional,  and  local  chains. 

Source:   U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agr.,  AMS ,  HPD  series,  1958  and  earlier  years. 

Table  6. --Data  on  retail  food  store  margins  and  returns  for  selected 

product  groups 


ct  group 

Total 
store 
sales 

Margin  on 
sales 

Total 

dollar 

margin 

Annual 

Produ 

Rate 
turnover 

:  G  r  o  s  s  re  turn 
:  per  dollar 
:  invested 

Percent 

22 
10 
11 

6 

4 

2 

2 

.4 

Percent 

26 
29 
15 
20 
26 
22 
21 

11 

P 

ercen  t 

26 
14 

7 

6 

4 

2 

2 

.2 

Number 

76 
79 
45 

20.4 
19 

18.1 

Dol lar s 
26.71 

Produce 

32.95 

7.66 

Frozen 
Canned 
Canned 
Canned 

vegetable, 
and  dry 

5.90 
5.24 

2.24 

Source : 
May  1960. 


"The  Dillion  Study",  by  the  Editors  of  Progressive  Grocer, 
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Table  7 . --Percen tage  of  customers  buying  specified  classes  of 

product  s 

Product  category  Percent  buying 

Da  iry :  64 

Meat o :  6  2 

Bread :  49 

Produce „ :  45 

Frozen  food „ :  27 

Cereals „  •  •  •  . :  21 

Canned  vegetables :  17 

Ice  ere  am :  13 

Canned  juices :  11 

Sugar  . :  11 

Canned  fruit,  , „ :  9 

Cannedmilk „ :  6 

Dr  ied  vegetables :  6 


Source:   "The  Dillion  Study"  by  the  editors  of  Pr ogres  s  i ve 
Grocer ,  May  I960. 


Table  8. — Newspaper  advertising  lineage  used  by  the  4  leading 
supermarket  firms  in  New  York,  Chicago,  and  Jacksonville, 
Fl or ida, during  January  1957 


Product 
category 

New  Yor 

k 

Ch 

icag 

o 

J 

ac 

ksonvi 

lie 

:       Percen 

24 

:          21 

:          11 

:           2 

6 

3 

:          10 

1 

22 

t 

Percen 

17 
34 
7 
3 
4 
4 
8 
3 
20 

t 

P 

ercent 

21 

26 

11 

3 

8 

4 
11 

2 
14 

Frozen  f  oods , 
Coffee,  ...... 

Nonf oods , „ , . 

»  0   • 

I  e  e 

1    o  • 

Miscellaneous. . 

Total „ . 

1  0  0 

100 

100 

100 

Source:   "The  A  &  P  Way"  by  the  editors  of  Supermarket  News. 
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Case  3--Apples  l/ 
ALTERNATIVES  IN  PROMOTIONAL  STRATEGY 
Background  of  the  Organization 

The  Eastern  Winesap  Apple  Growers*  Association  is  supported  and  governed 
by  over  half  of  the  winesap  apple  producers  in  the  eastern  United  States.  The  ob= 
jective  of  the  Association  is  to  maintain  and  expand  the  demand  for  eastern-grown 
fresh  winesap   apples    through  an  effective  program  of  advertising  and  merchandising. 

Funds  for  promotional  activities  are  obtained  through  voluntary  assessments 
of  association  members.  In  the  past  5  years  of  its  existence,  the  Association  has 
operated  with  a  budget  of  around  $35,000  (table  1)  to  promote  an  average  crop  of 
winesap  apples. 

Table  1.-- Allocation  of  administrative  and  promotional  expenditures  on  an  annual 
basis,  Eastern  Winesap  Apple  Growers    Association 

Item  Cost 

Administrative  $50,000 

Media  advertising: 

Radio  100,000 

Newspapers  50,000 

Merchandising: 

Field  staff  salaries  and  expenses                                              90,000 

Merchandising  aids,  point  =  of=sale  material  40,000 

Public  relations  (luncheons,  exhibits,  etc.)  20,000 

$350,000 

The  Problem  Areas 


The  Association  has  internal  problems.  Membership  needs  to  be  expanded  and 
membership  relations  need  to  be  improved.  Some  members  feel  that  the  nonmember 
growers  benefit  from  the  Association's  advertising  and  promotion  program,  yet 
do  not  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  program.  Alternative  organizational  structures 
are  suggested  which  would  compel  all  regional  winesap  growers  to  contribute  their 
fair  share  of  the  cost  of  the  advertising  and  promotion  program  for  eastern-grown 
winesap  apples. 

Also,  some  members  have  serious  doubt  as  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  advertising 
and  promotion  program  used  by  the  Association  in  the  past  years  to  stimulate  demand. 


1/  Prepared  by  James  F.  Hind,  Development  Analysis  Section,  Market  Development 
Branch,  Marketing  Economics  Division,  Economic  Research  Service,  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 
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To  support  this  contention,  they  pointed  out  that  the  per  capita  consumption  and  demand 
for  winesap  apples  have  decreased  slightly  over  past  years.  While  this  decrease 
has  been  slight,  the  trend  has  been  consistent.  Others  contend  that  there  is  no 
objective  evaluation  of  the  effectivenss  of  the  overall  promotion  program. 

Recently  the  Board  of  Directors  requested  the  general  manager  to  make  a 
complete  review  of  the  promotion  program  and  make  recommendations  accord- 
ingly. 

The  general  manager  reports  back  that  it  is  his  opinion  that  the  promotion 
program  has  played  an  important  part  in  checking  the  decline  in  per  capita  con- 
sumption and  demand  for  winesap  apples.  He  cites  as  supporting  evidence  that 
while  the  decrease  in  per  capita  consumption  for  all  apples  has  been  considerable, 
the  decrease  for  the  winesap  variety  of  apples  has  been  relatively  slight. 

He  further  recommends  that  the  assessment  of  membership  be  raised  to  in- 
crease the  present  budget  by  $150,000  for  intensifying  and  extending  advertising 
and  merchandising  activities.  In  line  with  this,  he  submits  a  media  advertising 
plan  developed  by  the  director  of  advertising  and  a  merchandising  plan  developed 
by  the  director  of  merchandising.  In  each  proposed  plan,  the  director  of  adver- 
tising and  the  director  of  merchandising  show  the  need  for  the  additional  money 
within  their  area  of  work  and  make  specific  recommendations  on  how  the  money 
could  be  spent. 

The  Media  Advertising  Program 

The  director  of  advertising  feels  strongly  that  most  of  the  additional  money 
should  be  U9ed  in  consumer  media  advertising  for  product  publicity.  He  contends 
that  with  such  a  limited  promotional  budget  the  Association  cannot  expect  to  "saturate" 
the  market.  With  this  in  mind,  media  advertising  effort  in  the  past  has  been  directed 
where  it  will  reach  the  greatest  number  of  consumers.  The  objective  of  the  media 
plan  is  to  influence  consumers  who  will  in  turn  influence  retailers  to  stock  and  display 
eastern  winesap  apples. 

Spot  announcements  on  radio  in  the  principal  metropolitan  cities  have  been 
used  with  wording  directed  to  consumers  stressing  product  uses  and  health  charac- 
teristics. The  announcements  are  scheduled  during  the  latter  part  of  each  week 
to  permit  the  retailer  to  tie-in  weekly  newspaper  features  and  to  "hit"  the  con- 
sumer prior  to  and  during  her  weekend  shopping.  It  is  believed  that  building  up 
consumer  demand  for  winesap  apples  will  help  to  "pull"  the  product  through  the 
retail  channel,  and  in  turn  cause  the  retailer  to  give  more  attention  to  the  merchan- 
dising   and    featuring    of    eastern-grown  winesap   apples    as    an  "advertised  special." 

Various  research  studies  conducted  in  the  major  markets  where  media  adver- 
tising have  been  scheduled  have  shown  radio  to  have  a  high  listening  audience  among 
homemakers.  Also,  the  listening  audience  has  shown  to  be  predominant  in  the  younger 
age  groups  (i.e.,  under  30).  Since  the  age  characteristics  of  the  next  decade's 
population  will  be  predominately  more  young  families  (reflecting  the  baby  boom  of 
World  War  II),  the  advertising  director  felt  that  he  was  using  the  best  media  to  reach 
the  greatest  number  of  potential  customers  with  the  costs  considered. 

Some  advertising,  promoting  product  appeal,  has  been  placed  in  metropolitan 
newspapers.  In  addition  to  product  publicity,  the  newspaper  advertising  provides 
an  incentive  to  newspapers  to  publicize  and  promote  usage,  health  appeal,  and  the 
preparation  of  apple  dishes  in  their  weekly  food  editor  columns. 
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Other  media  have  been  considered.  But  the  director  of  advertising  is  of  the 
opinion  that  with  the  limited  budget,  radio  and  newspaper  advertising  were  the 
best  buy.  He  noted  that  even  with  the  additional  $150,000,  the  medium  of  television 
was  too  expensive  to  use.  He  did  feel,  however,  that  as  the  membership  grew  in 
the  Association  and  the  advertising  budget  was  increased  sufficiently,  the  Association 
should    seriously   consider    sponsoring    spot    commercials    or  a  program  on  television. 

The  advertising  director  submits  his  new  media  plan  of  advertising,  worked 
out  in  conjuction  with  the  Association  s  advertising  agency.  The  plan  covers  a 
5-month  period  (January-May)  which  is  considered  the  normal  marketing  season 
for  winesap  apples.  Using  the  additional  promotional  funds,  he  recommends  that 
radio  advertising  be  extended  to  cover  10  new  markets  and  that  greater  emphasis 
be  placed  on  newspaper  advertising  in  the  established  markets. 

Established  Markets  New  Markets 


Cleveland  Denver 

Detroit  Memphis 

Pittsburgh  Cincinnati 

Boston  Minneapolis-St.  Paul 

New  York  City  San  Antonio 

Philadelphia  Albany 

Baltimore  Hartford 

Washington,  D.  C.  San  Diego 

Miami  New  Orleans 

Atlanta  Phoenix 

Chicago 

Milwaukee 

Omaha 

Kansas  City 

Los  Angeles 

San  Francisco 

Houston 

Dallas-Ft.  Worth 

The  Merchandising  Program 

The  director  of  merchandising  has  operated  with  only  a  small  field  staff  since 
the  Association  first  introduced  a  promotional  program.  The  distribution  of  his 
present  field  staff  of  9  full-time  employees  and  2  part-time  employees  is  shown  in 
Figure  1  with  field  territories  heavily  outlined.  He  argues  that  the  effectiveness  of 
media  advertising  has  reached  a  plateau,  and  now  greater  emphasis  should  be  placed 
on  the  merchandising  phases  of  promotion.  He  recommends  that  his  field  staff 
be  enlarged  to  obtain  greater  retailer  support,  and  that  more  money  be  allotted  for 
various  merchandising  schemes,  aids,  and  point-of-purchase  materials.  He  outlines 
his  plan  in  detail  (below). 

1.       Field  Staff:  The    fieldmen    are     spread  too  thin  to  be  very  effective.    In  most 

territories,  a  man  has  to  cover  as  many  as  3  or  4  large  cities  working  mostly 
the  larger  established  markets.  Because  of  the  size  of  the  cities,  the  great 
number  of  wholesalers  and  retailers  in  each  city,  and  the  distance  between 
the  cities,  the  fieldman  is  not  as  effective  as  he  could  be  in  these  important 
apple  markets.  Also,  the  fieldman  has  little  or  no  time  to  contact  middlemen 
and    retailers    in  neighboring    cities    where   dealer- service   work   is  badly  needed. 
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At  least  5  additional  fieldmen  are  needed  to  supplement  the  present  staff. 
An  additional  man  would  be  assigned  to  each  of  the  following  territories:  New 
England  Territory  (1),  South  Atlantic  Territory  (4),  east  North  Central  Territory 
(5),  West  North  Central  Territory  (6), and  the  Texas-Oklahoma  Territory  (7). 
These  territories  represent  the  areas  of  heaviest  apple  movement  and  warrant 
additional  merchandising  attention.  With  two  fieldmen  working  in  each  of  these 
territories,  the  effectiveness  of  dealer- service  work  could  be  increased  in  the 
large   metropolitan  areas,    as   well   as   extended  to   additional  important  markets. 

2.  Merchandising  Schemes:  Because  of  limited  funds  in  the  past,  it  has  not  been 
feasible  to  use  various  merchandising  schemes  such  as  store  demonstrations 
and  dealer  contests  and  prizes.  These  techniques  have  been  used  effectively 
by  other  fruit  producer  groups.    Additional  funds  are  recommended  for: 

A.  Store  demonstrations:  Local  women  would  be  hired  to  pass  out  taste  samples 
and  recipe  folders  in  retail  stores  stressing  the  uses  and  preparation  of  a 
variety  of  apple  dishes.  The  cost  for  each  demonstrator  would  be  approxi- 
mately $50  per  day.  Stores  would  be  requested  to  cooperate  by:  (1)  Stocking 
an  adequate  supply  of  winesap  apples,  (2)  building  large  physical  displays 
of  apples  and  continuing  such  displays  at  least  one  week  after  the  demon- 
stration, and  (3)  offering  winesap  apples  at  an  advertised  and  featured  price. 
The  price  should  not  be  too  low  since  we  want  to  show  the  retailer  that  he  is 
able  to  move  a  large  volume  of  apples  at  a  good  price  if  advertised  and  mer- 
chandised properly. 

B.  Dealer  contests  and  prizes:  Contests  as  to  which  store  could  sell  the  most 
winesap  apples  over  a  certain  period  would  be  conducted  on  a  territory- 
wide  basis.  Winners  of  contests  would  be  determined  by  increase  in  sales 
of  winesap  apples  over  a  designated  base  period  (previous  month,  year, 
etc.),  and  attractiveness  of  displays  (arrangement  of  physical  display, 
use  of  point-of  sale  material).  The  Association  would  furnish  prizes, 
point-of=sale  materials,  and  various  ideas  on  point-of- sale  displays.  Winners 
would  be  judged  by  officials  of  participating  firms.  Prizes  would  be  awarded 
by  representatives  of  the  Association.  It  is  believed  that  the  dealer  con- 
tests would  increase  the  attention  of  retailers  in  merchandising  winesap 
apples  and  will  afford  an  opportunity  for  increased  publicity  of  the  Associ- 
ation and  its  promotional  activities. 

3.  Merchandising  Aids  (kits,  point-of°purchase  material):  The  effectiveness  of 
field  dealer-service  men  depends  on  two  things:  (1 )  ability  of  the  fieldmen  to 
sell  the  retailer  on  a  promotional  idea  and  (2)  the  service  he  has  to  offer  the 
retailer.  In  the  past,  while  the  men  have  been  good  salesmen,  they  have  had 
little  service  to  offer  the  retailer  in  the  form  of  merchandising  aids  which  can 
be  used  for  winesap  apple  promotions.  It  is  recommended  that  a  portfolio-type 
brochure  be  drawn  up  for  retailers  to  serve  as  a  basic  merchandising  guide. 
The  brochure  will  provide  a  quick  reference  for  the  local  advertising  schedule 
for  winesap  apples  with  related  merchandising  display  aids.  Self-addressed 
order  cards  will  be  provided  the  retailer  in  this  brochure,  so  that  he  can  order 
the  variety  of  merchandising  aids  that  are  suitable  for  his  operation  when 
supporting  the  Association's  media  advertising.  Merchandising  aids  will  include: 
Black  and  white  and  3  color  mat  services,  glossy  photographs  of  apple  dishes, 
and  colorful  point=of-purchase  banners  and  appetizing  recipe  folders. 
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Problem(s)  to  be  Solved  by  Work  Group 

As  members  of  this  work  group,  assume  that  you  are  the  board  of  directors 
of  this  organization  and  are  in  an  executive  session  to  review  the  following 
internal  problems  related  to  and  including  the  promotion  program  and  make 
recommendations  accordingly: 

Ii  Should  the  Association  continue  to  be  a  voluntary  organization  with  voluntary 
membership  and  contribution,  or  consider  reorganization  as  a  tax-supported 
commission  under  a  State  or  Federal  charter? 

IIo       What     provisions    are    needed    to    insure    an  objective  year-to-year  evaluation 
of  the  effectiveness  of  the  promotion  program? 

TII„       Should    the    promotion    program  be   abandoned,    continued  as  it  is,  or  expanded 
as  proposed? 

IV.  Assume  that  the  decision  has  been  reached  to  continue  and  expand  the  pro- 
motion program  with  the  proposed  additional  funds.  The  immediate  problem 
is  to  decide  whether  to  use  the  money  to  expand:  (1)  The  media  advertising 
program  as  proposed  by  the  director  of  advertising,  (2)  the  merchandising 
program  as  proposed  by  the  director  of  merchandising,  or  (3)  both  the  media 
advertising  and  merchandising  programs. 

1.  Give  a  critical  review  of  the  advertising  and  merchandising  programs  as 
proposed  based  upon  your'  experience,  noting  the  success  or  failure  you 
have  had  with  the  various  phases  of  each. 

2.  Outline  any  suggestions  you  have  for  improving  each  program. 

3.  Outline  a       compromise    of  the  two     plans  stressing  the  good  points  of  each. 

In  giving  a  critical  review  of  the  two  programs  and  making  any  recommendations, 
include  in  your  consideration  the  following  items  and  give  substantiating  reasons 
for  any  decisions  reached. 

A.     The  Media  Advertising  Program 

1.  The  basic  objectives  of  a  sound  media  plan. 

2.  How  big     a     budget     is    needed    to  advertise  the  product  on  a  national 
basis?    How  much  is  enough,  too  little,  or  too  much? 

3.  Consumer-directed  advertising     versus    trade    directed    advertising. 

4.  Proper  selection  of  media  (radio,  television,  and  newspapers). 

a.  Radio  and  television  =  sponsoring  a  program  or  spot  announcements. 

b.  Newspapers    -   producer    sponsored  only,   or  cooperative  advertising 
with  retailers. 

5.  Methods      of     determining       allocation    of    budget    among  media  if  more 
than  one  media  is  used. 
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60      Uses  and  effectiveness  of  selected  themes  or  appeals, 

7,  Cities  to  be  covered  by  media  advertising  (that  is,  the  extent  of  media 
advertising  in  relation  to  budget).  Concentrated  more  in  established  markets 
or  extended  to  new  markets.  Concentrated  where  consumption  is  relatively- 
high  or  low, 

80  Areas  in  which  research  could  aid  management  in  developing  an  effective 
media  plan, 

B.    The  Merchandising  Program 

lo      The  basic  objectives  of  a  sound  merchandising  plan, 

2,  How  big  a  budget  is  needed  to  merchandise  the  product  on  a  national 
basis?    How  much  is  enough,  too  little,  or  too  much? 

3,  Are  fieldmen  essential  to  this  program?  How  should  their  activities  be 
supervised  and  coordinated? 

4,  Size     of     field     staff     needed     for     effective    coverage    on  a  national  basis, 

5,  The  proper  number  and  division  of  territories  for  the  field  staff  to  be 
effective, 

6,  Use  and  effectiveness  of  various  merchandising  schemes.  How  employed? 
When  employed?    To  what  extent? 

a.  Store  demonstrations, 

b.  Dealer  contests  and  prizes, 
c„      Trade  luncheons, 

d„      Others, 

7,  Contents  of  an  effective  merchandising  kit, 

8,  Areas  in  which  research  could  aid  management  in  establishing  an  effective 
merchandising  program. 
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SUMMARY  OF  GROUP  DISCUSSION  ON  APPLES 

I.  Should  the  Association  continue  to  be  a  voluntary  organization  with  voluntary- 
membership  and  contribution,  or  consider  reorganization  as  a  tax- supported  com- 
mission under  State  and  Federal  charter? 

Discussion: 


The  majority  of  the  group  felt  that  a  voluntary  organization  was  basically  stronger 
than  an  organization  where  membership  is  mandatory.  Several  substantiating  reasons 
were  given.  First,  that  in  a  voluntary  organization  politics  are  eliminated;  members 
can  vote  as  they  see  fit  and  run  their  own  organization  regardless  of  outside  pre- 
ferences,, Also,  through  solicitation  of  membership  on  a  voluntary  basis,  the  organ- 
ization is  more  apt  to  obtain  freely  the  advice  and  counsel  of  the  more  able  and 
experienced  men  within  the  industry,,  On  the  basis  of  these  reasons,  it  was  recom- 
mended that  the  Association  continue  to  be  a  voluntary  organization. 

Some  weaknesses  of  the  voluntary  organization  were  noted  however,  by  its 
criticSo  Where     membership     is     not     100    percent,     a  few  non-members  can  cause 

dissension  and  dissatisfaction  among  members,  particularly  in  a  year  when  pro- 
duction is  heavy  and  the  asking  price  is  necessarily  lower  than  usual.  Also,  it  is 
very  hard  to  establish  the  organization  and  coordinate  closely  the  activities  of  the 
organization  in  accordance  with  membership  preference  when  growers  occupy  more 
than  one  State. 

A  few  panelists  suggested  that  reorganization  of  the  association  as  a  tax- supported 
commission  under  a  State  or  Federal  charter  should  certainly  be  investigated. 
They  pointed  out  that  all  growers  could  organize  on  a  regional  or  national  level 
to  work  out  a  statement  of  uniform  marketing  orders.  Membership  would  be  manda- 
tory and  a  compulsory  order  of  collection  of  funds  for  promotion  would  be  established. 
The  marketing  order  would  have  to  stipulate  uniform  size  and  grade  regulations  which 
would  permit  the  commission  to  have  firm  control  over  the  quality  of  the  product 
they  are  promoting. 

II.  What  provisions  are  needed  to  insure  an  objective  year-to-year  evaluation  of 
the  effectiveness  of  the  promotion  program? 

Discussion: 


It  was  recommended  that  written  provisions  be  made  in  the  by-laws  of  the 
organization  to  insure  an  objective  year-to-year  research  program  on  the  effec- 
tiveness of  various  promotional  activities,  and  that  findings  of  this  research  be  made 
available  to  members.  It  was  further  suggested  that  an  outside  firm  conduct  such 
research  to  determine  the: 

1.  Acceptance  of  promotion  program  by  consumer  and  trade. 

2.  Sales  effectiveness  of  the  program. 

3.  Nature  and  extent  of  competition. 

Besides  having  a  formal  research  report  at  the  end  of  each  year,  other  means 
of  keeping  members  informed  of  promotional  activities  and  the  effectiveness  of 
these  activities  were  recommended  for  use. 
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For  example,  some  organizations  have  tried  periodic  mailings  to  inform  member 
growers  of  the  market  situation  and  explain  how  the  promotional  activities  of  the 
organization    are    being    directed    to    alleviate    and    sustain   certain  market  situations. 

Management  of  the  organization  could  take  members  of  the  marketing  committee 
on  a  tour  of  markets  during  the  season  and  attempt  to  explain  why  price  is  high 
or  low  and  just  what  action  the  promotional  group  is  taking. 

Also,  the  annual  report  is  another  way  of  keeping  members  informed.  Pro- 
motional activities  during  the  past  marketing  season  could  be  described  and  research 
as  to  how  effective  these  activities  were  could  be  presented, 

III,        Should    the    promotion    program    be    abandoned,     continued  as  it  is,  or  expanded 
as  proposed? 

The  decision  was  made  to  continue  the  promotion  program  on  the  basis  of  the 
general  manager's  contention  that  the  promotion  program  has  played  an  important 
part  in  checking  the  decline  in  per  capita  consumption  and  demand  for  winesap 
apples.  It  was  noted  that  while  an  effective  promotion  program  might  not  increase 
sales,  it  could  check  downtrends,  and  reduce  losses. 

Following  the  general  outline  suggested  in  Item  IV  (A-l  to  A=8  and  B-l  to  B-8) 
of  the  case  study,  the  panel  members  gave  a  critical  review  of  the  advertising  and 
merchandising  programs  and  made  recommendations  accordingly. 

The  Media  Advertising  Program 

Disagreeing  with  the  director  of  advertising,  panelists  felt  that  the  objective 
of  sound  media  advertising  program  should  be  to  "push"  the  products  through  the 
distribution  channels  rather  than  to  "pull"  the  product.  It  should  give  added  support 
to  and  be  coordinated  with  the  merchandising  program.  A  sound  media  advertising 
program  should  be  able  to  obtain  firm  trade  support. 

No  one  could  say  exactly  how  big  a  budget  was  needed  to  advertise  the  product 
on  a  national  basis.  Several  commented  that  at  least  $1,000,000  was  needed  to  cover 
adequately  all  major  markets  with  media  advertising.  This  figure  was  purely  arbitrary 
and  not  based  on  research.  Any  kind  of  research  which  would  provide  quantitative 
guidelines  as  to  the  size  of  budget  would  be  most  helpful  in  this  area  of  decision  making. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  most  commodity  promotional  groups  have  a  relatively 
fixed  promotional  budget  which  is  determined  by  mandatory  or  voluntary  assessment 
of  its  membership  and  that  the  problem  is  not  how  much  to  spend,  but  where  to  spend 
it  most  effectively. 

No  specific  answers  were  given  as  how  to  select  media  and  where  to  allocate 
funds  among  media.  Most  concluded  that  this  was  done  arbitrarily  based  on  previous 
experiences,  and  that  the  lack  of  knowledge  in  this  field  highlighted  the  need  for 
research. 

The  idea  of  furnishing  cooperative  advertising  assistance  to  retailers,  that  is, 
paying  the  retailer  a  portion  of  the  cost  of  physical  space  occupied  by  product  ad- 
vertising, met  with  much  resistance.  The  objections  to  cooperative  advertising  were 
based  mostly  on:  (1)  It  is  administratively  difficult  because  all  retailers  must  be 
contacted  to  insure  compliance  with  the  Robinson- Patman  Act,  (2)  the  liklihood  that 
once     it     is      started    the     retailer    would    insist    on  continued  cooperative  assistance. 
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Members  of  the  group  thus  felt  that  in  view  of  the  limited  promotional  budgets  of 
most  agricultural  organizations,  cooperative  advertising  was  not  a  practical  tool 
of  promotion.    No  instances  of  past  use  were  cited„ 

Various  themes  and  appeals  (use,  health,  taste,  etc)  were  recommended  for 
use  in  advertising  and  merchandising  fruit  and  vegetable  products.  Several  instances 
where  research  had  shown  themes  to  be  effective  in  creating  consumer  awareness 
and  increasing  sales  were  cited.  It  was  mentioned  that  most  retail  food  organi- 
zations are  groping  for  slogans  and  themes  for  fruit  products  which  would  appeal 
to  consumers. 

The  development  of  themes,  slogans,  and  appeals  was  considered  to  be  a  re- 
sponsibility of  the  advertising  agency. 

Media  advertising  should  be  directed  to  established  markets  where  consumption 
is  relatively  high.  The  group  felt  that  with  most  promotional  budgets  being  so  small 
(as  in  the  case  study)  it  was  better  to  saturate  heavy  consumption  areas  with  a 
sustained  program  of  media  advertising  rather  than  spread  it  thin  over  all  markets, 
established  and  new.  But  with  such  small  budgets,  commodity  promotional  groups 
must  not  and  cannot  worry  about  market  segmentation.  That  is,  regional  agricultural 
markets  cannot  be  segmented  into  smaller  local  markets  by  geography,  climate, 
purchasing  power,  habits,  needs,  competition,  or  on  some  other  basis,  and  then  media 
advertising  oriented  with  specific  wording  and  timing  to  these  markets. 

The  Merchandising  Program 

Fieldmen  were  considered  a  necessary  and  important  part  of  the  promotion 
program.     Their  activities  should  be  supervised  and  coordinated  through  management. 

No  one  seems  to  have  any  specific  ideas  on  the  size  of  field  staff  needed  for 
effective  coverage  on  a  national  basis.  They  suggested  the  size  of  the  field  staff 
is  usually  determined  by  budget  allocation.  For  the  case  study,  they  felt  that  con- 
sidering the  funds  available,  the  size  of  the  field  staff  was  adequate  and  that  no 
expansion  at  the  present  time  was  warranted. 

The  proper  number  and  division  of  territories  should  be  determined  on  the 
basis  of  distribution  patterns.  Further  study  should  be  made  of  the  concentration 
of  trade  and  consumer  buying  power  for  particular  agricultural  products. 

The    use    and    effectiveness   of  various   merchandising    schemes   were  discussed. 

A.  Store  demonstrations:  All  agreed  that  on  the  basis  of  past  use,  store  demon- 
strations were  an  effective  way  of  introducing  the  need  or  use  of  a  new 
product  or  a  product  of  low  consumption.  It  had  proved  to  be  an  effective 
means,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  of  getting  the  retailer  to  stock,  display,  and 
feature  the  product  as  an  advertised  special.  Some  felt  that  since  it  was 
limited  to  possibly  only  increasing  sales  of  a  particular  store  rather  than 
sales  of  all  stores  in  a  market,  the  actual  increase  obtained  for  a  dollar* s 
worth  of  promotional  expense  was  small. 

B.  Dealer  contests  and  prizes:  Little  information  was  available  on  the  use  and 
effectiveness  of  dealer  contests  and  prizes.  Several  interesting  comments, 
however,  were  made  as  to  how  the  contests  should  be  set  up  to  get  effective 
use  and  maximum  support  from  the  trade:  (1)  Separate  contests  be  conducted 
within     each     retail     food     organization    and    not    between    organizations,  (2) 
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prizes  be  made  attractive  enough  to  provide  incentive  to  store  and/or 
produce  managers  to  sell  the  product,  (3)  the  organization  determines  its 
own  winners  using  its  own  criteria  of  measure  to  decide  the  winner,  and 
(4)  prizes  would  be  awarded  personally  by  the  representative  of  the  commodity 
group  offering  the  contest—this  would  afford  an  opportunity  for  increased 
publicity  of  the  commodity  group  and  its  promotional  activities. 

C.  Trade  luncheons:  Panelists  expressed  opinion  that  in  some  areas,  trade 
luncheons,  if  conducted  properly,  were  effective  in  creating  an  atmosphere 
of  good  will.  It  provides  an  excellent  opportunity  to  introduce  the  mer- 
chandising staff  of  the  commodity  group  to  local  brokers,  wholesalers,  and 
packers,  a  chance  for  the  local  fieldmen  to  become  acquainted  with  their 
customers  —  it  helps  to  build  the  stature  of  the  local  promotion  program.  Any 
presentation  of  the  group's  promotional  program  should  be  factual,  and 
ideas  of  the  wholesale  and  retail  trade  should  be  solicited  as  to  how  the 
program  could  be  improved. 

D0  Food  editor  columns:  Many  felt  that  this  economical  means  of  promoting 
a  product  was  being  overlooked  by  some  commodity  groups.  They  pointed 
out  that  the  economy  of  such  a  program  can  readily  be  seen  by  taking  an 
inventory  of  food  editor  space  in  terms  of  what  it  would  have  cost  in  dollars 
had  the  space  been  purchased,  and  relate  it  to  what  it  actually  cost. 

E.  Merchandising  kits:  Just  what  should  go  into  a  kit  was  debatable.  In  general 
it  was  felt  that  the  contents  of  the  kit  would  be  as  described  in  the  case 
study.  (Such     a     kit     would    do    the     selling  job  when  the  fieldman  i's  not  in 

town.) 

Recommendations: 

1.  Combine  duties  and  responsibilities  of  Director  of  Advertising  and  the  Director 
of  Merchandising  under  one  job  description  with  the  title,  Director  of  Promotion. 
Salary  and  travel  expenses  for  the  job  eliminated  would  be  used  for  research 
purposes. 

2.  Revise  the  allocation  of  administrative  and  promotional  expenditures  based  on 
a  $500,000  annual  budget.  Changes  in  allocation  and  reasons  for  the  changes 
are  as  follows: 

a.  Set  up  research  fund  of  $25,000  to  insure  that  money  is  available  for  an 
objective  year-to~year  review  of  the  Association's  operational  and  promotional 
activities. 

b.  Increase  amount  of  money  allocated  to  field  staff  by  $35,000.  It  was  felt 
that  by  increasing  salaries  and  alloting  more  money  for  travel  expenses 
of  the  field  staff,  more  experienced  and  competent  men  could  be  hired.  Also, 
as  a  minimum,  $12,000  to  $14,000  per  man  is  needed  to  cover  the  expenses 
of  9  full=time  employees  in  the  field. 

c.  An  additional  $50,000  was  allocated  to  point-of-sale  materials,  merchandising 
kits,  portfolio  =  type  brochures,  and  other  merchandising  aids.  Most  panel 
members  agreed  that  greater  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  this  aspect  of 
promotion.  They  pointed  out  that  a  fieldman  is  only  as  good  as  the  service 
he  has  to  offer  the  retailer  and,  just  as  important,  he  must  have  the  necessary 
tools     (kits,     brochures,    media     schedules,     advertising    mats,    etc.)   to  present 
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this  service.         A    complete    and   impressive   merchandising  kit  shows  organi~ 
zation   and  coordination  of  a  well-rounded   promotional   program  and  thus  helps 
the    fieldman    to     sell    his    service.      In   addition,  such  a  kit  can  be  left  with  re- 
tailer   for   his    future    reference.      It   helps   to  sell  the  promotion  program  when 
the  fieldman  is  out  of  town. 

(Note:  Some  panelists  felt  strongly  that  $90,000  was  too  high  to  allocate  to 
this  aspect  of  merchandising.  Their  argument  was  that  much  of  the  fancy 
material  placed  in  the  merchandising  kits  along  with  the  point  =  of-purchase 
material  were  never  used  by  retailers). 

Table  1. --Revised  allocation  of  administrative  and  promotional  expenditures  on  a 
$500,000  annual  basis,  Eastern  Winesap  Apple   Growers'  Association 

Item  Cost 

Administrative  $50,000 

Research  activities  25,000 

Media  advertising: 

Radio  75,000 

Newspapers  75,000 

Merchandising: 

Field  staff  (salaries  and  expenses)  125,000 

Merchandising  aids  (point-of-sale  material,  etc.)                  90,000 

Public  relations  (luncheons,  exhibits)  60,000 

$500,000 
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Case  4  --  "Churkens"  l/ 
Poultry  Promotion  Association 

"Churkens  were  developed  through  scientific  breeding  experiments  by  State 
agricultural  colleges,  the  U„  S«  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  private  breeders. 
The  churken  has  been  developed  from  crosses  of  turkeys  and  chickens.,  The  more 
desirable  characteristics  of  both  turkeys  and  chickens  have  been  developed  to  a 
high  degree  in  the  churken.  The  churken  was  introduced  in  the  mid=30*s  and  expe- 
rienced tremendous  expansion  in  production  and  consumption  during  the  period 
of  World  War  II„  Churkens  have  many  and  varied  uses.  They  are  substituted  easily 
and  readily  for  frying-type  chickens,  stewing  and  baking  chickens,  and  turkeys. 
The  use  of  the  churken  is  largely  determined  by  the  age  that  it  is  kept  before  mar- 
keting. 

The  "churken  industry  has  experienced  tremendous  changes  in  the  past  2 
decades.  Commercial  production  was  approximately  200  percent  greater  in  I960 
than  10  years  previously.  This  growth  has  been  accomplished  through  technological 
innovations  which  increased  efficiency  in  production  that  have  led  to  lower  per  unit 
cost.  The  growth  in  the  churken  industry  has  been  characterized  by:  Concentration 
of  production  in  a  number  of  separate  areas;  verticle  integration  in  which  farmers, 
feed  dealers,  hatcheries,  and  sometimes  processors  operate  under  contractual 
arrangement;  relatively  large  production  units;  and  the  areas  of  production  have 
either  been  contiguous  to  large  consuming  centers  or  submarginal  relative  to  other 
farm  enterprises. 

The  increased  supplies  resulting  from  the  expansion  in  production  have  moved 
into  consumption  largely  as  a  result  of  production  efficiencies  being  passed  on  to 
consumers  in  the  form  of  lower  prices. 

Until  recently,  prices  received  by  the  "churken**  industry  have  generally  been 
sufficient  to  cover  cost  of  production  and  return  a  profit  sufficient  to  encourage 
additional  production.  However,  in  anticipation  of  the  time  when  production  cost 
could  not  be  lowered,  easily  or  readily  through  increased  efficiencies  in  production, 
the  "churken"  industry  developed  self-help  plans  to  enhance  the  demand  for 
"churkens." 

The  National  Churken  Association,  established  in  1956  by  the  churken  industry, 
was  given  the  responsibility  of  conducting  the  sales  promotional  activities  with  the 
objective  of  broadening  the  market  and  strengthening  the  price  structure  for  churkens. 
The  membership  of  the  National  Churken  Association  is  voluntary.  Also,  contribution 
to  the  promotional  budget  is  voluntary;  however,  to  insure  equitable  treatment,  an 
assessment  is  made  on  each  member  on  the  basis  of  sales,  i.e.,  per  1,000  birds, 
per  1,000  pounds,  etc. 

The  budget  of  the  National  Churken  Association  has  been  limited  and  used 
primarily  for  broiler  publicity  through  a  public  relation  agency.  The  agency  contacts 
and     supplies     food    editors,    home     economists,     restaurants,     etc.,    with  material  on 


1/  Prepared  by  Sidney  E.  Brown,  Development  Analysis  Section,  Market  Development 
Branch,  Marketing  Economics  Division,  Economic  Research  Service,  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 
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the  nutritive  value,  health  appeal,  and  preparation  of  churkens.  No  media  adver- 
tising has  been  employed  directly  by  the  Association,  The  only  media  advertising 
done  by  the  Association  has  been  affiliated  or  related  item  advertising  with  na- 
tional brand  advertisers  who  use  churkens  as  a  complementary  item  to  their  products 
coca-cola,  cereal,  seasoning,  evaporated  milk,  etc.  This  type  of  advertising 
has  been  relatively  inexpensive,  but  opportunities  for  such  related  advertising  are 
limited. 

The     Churken     Association     has     distributed     some    point  =  of-purchase    material 
to      retailers     through     the     assistance    of    processors     and    by  direct  mail,,     Little  or 
no     contact     has     been    maintained    with    the     retail    trade,  as  the  Association  has  not 
maintained  a  merchandising  staffo 

The  price  of  churkens  has  continued  to  decline  during  recent  years.  As  a 
result,  churken  is  a  cheaper  source  of  protein  than  red  meats.  To  contribute  to 
the  low  price  structure  at  retail,  churkens  are  used  regularly  as  feature  items  by 
retailers  in  building  customer  traffic.  Thus,  churkens  are  frequently  advertised 
by  retailers  and  are  second  only  to  beef  in  their  contribution  to  the  total  meat  tonnage 
sold  at  retail.  Thus,  churkens  are  low  priced,  highly  advertised  by  the  retailer, 
and  are  available  to  consumers. 

Members  of  the  churken  industry  feel  that  retailers  have  used  their  product 
as  a  feature  item  to  build  traffic  to  the  extent  that  consumers  no  longer  look  upon 
it  as  a  prestige  food  item.  In  addition,  during  the  summer  months  of  1961,  the 
price  of  churkens  declined  to  an  all  time  low.  The  liveweight  price  of  frying- size 
churkens  was  approximately  11  cents  per  pound  and  the  dressed  price  at  retail 
was  about  19  cents  per  pound.  The  price  of  other  sizes  declined  proportionately. 
These  prices  are  not  sufficient  to  cover  production  and  marketing  cost.  In  view 
of  the  present  market  conditions,  the  churken  industry  has  reached  the  decision 
that  something  must  be  done  to  re-establish  the  former  image  and  expand  the  con- 
sumer demand  for  churkens. 

The  National  Churken  Association  has  been  directed  to  intensify  educational 
and  promotional  activities  as  one  means  of  increasing  the  demand  and  strengthening 
the  price  structure  for  churkens.  The  assessments  of  Association  members  have 
been   increased  to   provide    additional   funds    for   the    intensified  promotional  program. 

Problem 


Assume  you  are  Director  of  the  National  Churken  Association  and  have  been: 
(1 )  Called  into  a  special  meeting  to  formulate  a  promotional  program  that,  in  your 
judgment,  will  contribute  most  to  increasing  churken  sales  and  prices  and  (2)  in- 
formed that  you  have  a  budget  of  $500,000  for  the  current  year  and  can  expect  an 
annual  budget  of  $650,000  for  the  next  two  succeeding  years. 

In  proposing  a  promotional  program  consider  these  specific  questions: 

1.  Should  the  industry  expect  to  expand  the  demand  for  churkens  through 
promotional  activities  (advertising  merchandising,  publicity,  etc)  with 
the  proposed  budget? 

2,  Would  additional  funds  be  necessary  for  an  effective  program?  If  so,  how 
much? 
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3„  Is  the  organizational  structure  and  means  of  obtaining  promotional  funds 
suitable  for  a  commodity  promotional  organization? 

4.  Area  or  areas  (State,  regional,  national,  or  selected  cities)  to  be  covered 
by  promotion  (that  is,  the  intensity  of  promotional  activities  in  relation 
to  promotional  budget ). 

5.  Promotional  techniques  that  will  be  employed  (consumer  advertising,  trade 
advertising,  dealer-service  work,  public  relation  activities,  related  item 
or  cooperative  advertising  with  other  commodity  or  brand  advertisers, 
contest,  etc.). 

60  Methods  and  procedures  for  coordinating  supplies  and  supporting  activities 
of     trade,      including     securing     cooperation     of    wholesalers     and     retailers. 

7.  Are     fieldmen     essential     to    this    program    and    how    will  their  activities  be 

supervised -and  coordinated? 

8.  Selection  of  advertising  or  public  relation  agency  if  one  is  needed. 

9.  Selection   of   media  (television,  newspapers,  radio,  trade  papers  and  journals, 

etc.)  if  media  advertising  is  employed  in  program. 

10.  Adequacy  of  the  present  promotional  budget. 

11.  Methods    used   to    inform   members    and     supporters  of  the  organization  of  its 
activities. 

12.  Provision    for     research    for    program    evaluation   and    revisions    and  techno- 
logical improvement  of  products. 
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SUMMARY  OF  GROUP  DISCUSSION  ON  CHURKENS 

Recommendations  of  Work  Group  4  =  -  "Churkens"  Problem 

The  group  took  the  position  that  the  long  range  objective  of  an  expanded  pro- 
motional program  should  be  to  improve  the  price  structure  of  churkens  rather 
than  to  increase  per  capita  consumption  per  se.  Promotional  effort  should  be  con- 
sumer oriented  with  the  goal  of  creating  a  more  favorable  product  image  through 
publicity  on  new  and  different  churken  dishes.  The  consumer  should  be  encouraged 
to  purchase  churkens  because  of  appetite  appeal,,  The  use  by  retailers  of  churkens 
as  a  "lost  leader"  item  should  not  be  encouraged  by  the  association. 

The  $500,000  available  for  promotion  (over  and  above  overhead  costs)  was 
considered  small,  less  than  one-third  of  a  cent  per  person  for  a  nationwide  pro- 
motional program.  It  was  agreed  that  the  association  should  direct  its  promotion 
to  the  densely  populated  areas  that  represent  10  percent  of  the  United  States  pop- 
ulation. These  areas  would  be  average  or  above  in  churken  consumption  and  would 
offer  the  best  potential  for  affecting  increased  demand  through  promotion.  These 
areas  would  be  identified  and  described  by  the  advertising  agency  which  the  asso  = 
ciation  would  employ. 

The  group  recommended  that  the  expanded  promotional  program  be  built  around 
a  director  of  merchandising  and  a  field  staff  of  5  men.  The  merchandising  program 
would  utilize  point-of-purchase  materials  and  be  backed  up  by  media  advertising 
conducted  by  an  advertising  agency.  The  agency,  from  its  experience  and  special 
research,  would  recommend  the  allocation  of  funds  among  various  media. 

In  selecting  an  advertising  agency,  the  group  suggested  that  agencies  be  con= 
sidered  on  the  basis  of  size,  experience,  and  proximity  to  the  selected  areas  of 
intensive  promotion.  This  account  would  be  too  small  to  attract  a  large  agency, 
but  should  appeal  to  a  medium  size  one  that  would  have  experience  in  advertising 
meat  or  related  products.  At  least,  the  staff  members  who  service  the  account 
should  have  a  background  that  would  equip  them  for  work  with  a  churken  account. 
Also,  the  firm  should  be  located  or  have  a  branch  in  the  primary  area  in  which 
the  promotion  would  be  concentrated.  The  agency  should  provide  the  research 
assistance  requisite  for  copy  testing,  media  selection,  market  identification,  and 
consumer  awareness  in  view  of  the  limited  research  staff  that  the  association  can 
maintain. 

There  should  be  an  assocation  staff  member  responsible  for  conducting  and 
coordinating  research  on  churken  merchandising  and  promotion.  He  would  have  a 
budget  of  about  $10,000  for  travel  and  other  expenses.  Where  extensive  research 
is  necessary  to  measure  the  sales  effectiveness  of  promotion,  money  from  the 
contingency  fund  would  be  used  to  contract  for  this  work. 

Assuming  $500,000  to  be  available,  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  overhead,  the  pro- 
posed budget  would  be  as  follows: 

Research  $    25,000 

Merchandising  100,000 

Point-of=purchase  material  50,000 

Advertising  275,000 

Contingency  fund  50,000 

Total  $500,000 


The  work  group  while  aware  of  the  limitations  of  the  funds  available,  did  not 
recommend  additional  funds  until  a  program  using  present  resources  could  be 
evaluated.  In  addition  it  was  recommended  that  the  $150,000  that  was  anticipated 
in  the  stated  problem  to  be  available  in  the  future  would  be  allotted  among  pro  = 
motional    approaches    as    experience    and  research  would  indicate  to  be  most  effective,, 

One  member  of  the  group  suggested  that  the  total  funds  of  $500,000  might  best 
be  spent  on  research  investigating  means  of  aiding  the  churken  market  througn  some 
form  of  controlled  program. 
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